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WONDERFUL MEDICINE 


BEECH ms PILLS 

Are admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box 
for Bilious and 2 Jervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in 
the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling 
after meals., Diziiness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings 
of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 
Scuriy, Blotche*. on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Fnghtful 
Dreams, and all Nervous and Iremblmg Sensations, &c. The 
first dose will give relief in 20 minutes This is no hction, for 
they have done it m thousands of cases Every sufferer is 
earnestly muted to try one box of these Pills, and they will be 
acknowledged to be ' 

WORTH A iUINEA A BOX, 

For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable, as a few 
doses of them carry off all humours, and bring about all that is 
required No female should be without them There is no 
medicine to be found to equal Bfecham’s Pills for removing 
any obstruciion or irregularity of the system If tal en accord 
mg to the directions given with each box,, they will soon restore 
females of all ages to sound and lobust health 

For a Weak btomach. Impaired Digestion, and all Disorders 
of the Liicr the> act like "hlagic,” and a few doses will be 
found to work wonders upon the most important organs of the 
human machine They strengthen the whole muscular s) stem, 
restore the long lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of 
appetite, and arouse into action, with the Rosebud of Health, 
the whole phjsii.al eneigy of the human frame These are 
“facts ” adniiiicd by thousands, embracing all classes of society, 
and one of the best guarantees to the Nervous and Debilitated 
IS Beecham’s Pills base the largest sale of any patent medicine 
in the woilu ‘ 


* Full Directions are given with each Box 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers tn the United 
Kingdom, m Boxes at is i\d and 2s gd each Qig 
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Edmuxd BurKF wns horn nt Dublin on llio fml of 
Jpnuary, XT'?© Hi** fatlior wa<i im nftomov, wlio bml 
llftocu cbiltlron of wliom ill Imt four iliptl m tlioir 
ymitli Edmund, Iho fpcoiuI sou, boiup of dolirvto 
licilih in liM cluldliood, Tn*i Inuglit at lionio and at 
Ins fmndfitlKT'h liousp !n tlio cmmtrj boforo bo wni 
Font iritb bi<» two broUion Garrott and Hicbird to a 
Fcliool nt Balhtoro, under Abrabmi Slneklcton, a 
jnmlx?rof (Im Swiri} of Fnenili Z''or ncitJ) fori} 
years aftenvenls Biirko paid in anmiil Mbit to 
Billiton* 

In 1711-, after Icaiing ficliool, Burke enteiod Trinifj 
College, Dublin Ho grndnafeil BA in 17 18 , M A , 
1751 In 1750 bo mine to London, to the Middle 
Temple In 175G Burke lieeamo kiioini a^i a n ritcr, bj 
two piece*! Ono wai a pimpblol called “ A V indication 
of Natural Sociit} ” This uni an ironical piece, 
reducing to nbsnrdity those theories of tho excellence 
of uncniliscd Imnianitj vrhich uire gntlioring atrcnglh 
111 Prance, and had been faiouted in tho philosophical 
works of Boliiigbrokc, then lately published Burko’s 
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ortiei ■\rork pnblisliod m 175G, ivas Ins “ Essay on tlio 
Snblimo and Ecantifnl ” 

At tins timo Bnrko’s health broke down Ho w<is 
eaicd for in the house of a kindly phjsician, Dr 
Hngent, and the result was that in the spring of 1757 
ho inained Di Nugent’s daughter In the following 
} car Buiko made Samuel Johnson’s acquaiutauco, and 
icqiniutauce ripened fast into close fiiendship In 
1758, also, a son was bom, and, as a way of adding to 
his income, Buiko suggested the plan of “ The Annual 
Regisioi ” 

111 1761 Buiko beenmo private secretary to "William 
Gerard Hamilton, who was then appointed Chief 
Seoiotary to Ii eland In April, 1763, Buike’s ser- 
vices were recognised by a pension of £300 a yeai , but 
he tluew this up in Apiil, 1765, when ho foimd that 
his sei vices wore considered to Imo been not only 
lecogmscd, but also bought On the 10th of July in 
that 3 ear (1765) Lord Hockiiigham became Piemier, 
and a week latoi Biiikc, through the good offices of an 
admiring fnond who had come to know him in the 
lieu 1} -founded Tiuk’s Hoad Club, became Hocking- 
ham’s private societary He was now the mainstay, if 
not the inspiier, of Hockingham’s poluy of pacific 
coinpiomise in the vexed questions between England 
and the American colonies Bnrko’s ddei biothor, * 
who had lately succeeded to his father’s pioport^ , died 
also in 1765, and Buiko sold the estate in Coik for 
£ 1,000 
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HnMng become 111 i^afc secictatj to Lord Roekmg- 
Iiam, Burko entered Paihnuicni as membor for 
■\Tcndo^er, and promptly took bis place among the 
leading speakers m the Honse 
On tbe 30tb of July, 1766, tlio Bockinglmm Ministr}' 
iront out, and Bnrko irroto a defence of its policy in 
“ A Short Account of a Into Short Administration ” 
In 176S Burko bonght for £23,000 an estate called 
Gregorios or Butler’s Court, about a milo from 
Bcncousiiold Ho called it b} tho nioro territorial namo 
of Bcaconsficld, and made it Ins home Bnrko’s en- 
deavours to stn}* tho policy that irns driving tho 
American colomcs to revolution, caused tho State of 
Heir Tork, in 1771, to nominate him ns its agent 
About May, 1769, Edmund Burko began tho pamphlet 
hero given, ThoitgMs on iJic Present Discontents It 
aras published in 1770, and four editions of it aroro 
issued before tho end of tho year It avas directed 
chicil} against Court influence, that had first bcou used 
siicccssfullT against tho Bockingbani Ministry Alle- 
giance to Bockingham caused Burko to airite tho 
pamphlet, but ho based his argument upon cssoutials 
of his oam faith as a statesman It aras tho beginning 
of the larger uttcranco of his political mind 
Court infincnce aras strengthoued in thoso days by 
tho large number of nearlj-nch mon, arho bought tlioir 
aray into tho House of Commons for poi^sonnl reasons 
and could easily bo attached to tho King’s paity In a 
population of 8,000,000 there avoro then but 160,000 
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doctors, inosUj nominnl The great Inndovniors 
generally hold tho counties "When two great houses 
disputed the coiuitj of York, tho election lasted 
fourteen dajs, and iho costs, chicfl} in hnberi , urcro 
said to haio reached three hundred thousand pounds 
Many scats in Parliament ■wore regarded ns hereditary 
possessions, '(rhich could bo lot at roiitnl, or to which 
tho nominations coidd bo sold Town corporations 
often let, to tho highest bidders, seats in Parlinuiont, 
for tho benefit of tho town fimds Tho olootion of 
John "Wilkes for lIiddlcsoT, in 1768, was taken as a 
triumph of tho people The King and his miiiistcTS 
then brought tho House of Commons into conflict with 
the frooholdets of "Wostminstor Discontent became 
aotn 0 and general “ Jimiiis ” licgan, in his letters, to 
attack boldly tho King’s friends, and mto the midst of 
tho discontent was thrown a message from tho Crown 
asking for half a million, to inako good a short coming 
in tho Oinl List Men asked in vain what had been 
done With tlio lost money Confusion at homo was 
incrcnscd liy tho great conflict with tho American 
colonics, discontents, oaer piescnt, wore colonial ns 
ucU as homo In such a time Burke cndcaaoiued to 
show by wbnt pilotage ho would haio men weather 
tho stoim 
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Thoughts on the Pebsbnt 
Discontents. 


It is an undertaking of some dcgicc of delicacy to 
examine into tbo cause of public disorders If a man 
liappcns not to snccccd in snclt an inquiry, lie mil bo 
tbongbt ireik and visionary, if ho tonohes tho true 
grievance, there is a danger that ho maj come near to 
persons of irciglit and consequence, irho mil rather bo 
exasperated at tho discovery of their errors than thnnk- 
fnl for tho occasion of correcting them If ho shonld 
bo obliged to blamo tho favonritcs of tho people, ho 
mil lie considered as tho tool of power , if ho censnres 
thosQ in power, ho mil bo looked on as an instrnmont 
of faction Bat m all exertions of duty somothiiig is 
to be hazanlcd In cases of tnmnlt and disordoi, our 
law has imcstcd evor^ man, in some sort, with tho 
authority of a mngistatc When tho affairs of tho 
nation nro distracted, private pooplo arc, b} tho spirit 
of that law, justified in stopping a little out of thoir 
ordinary sphere They enjoy a privilege of somewhat 
more dignity and effect than that of idle lamentation 
over tho calamities of their conntiy They may look 
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into tliom nnirowlj , they may icnson upon them 
liheiallj , and if they should he so foihiuntc as to 
disooici tho tiuo sonicc of the mischief, and to suggest 
any piohahle method of lomoving it, though they inaj 
displease tho inleisfoi tho daj, they aio certainly of 
service to tho emso of Goicinmont Government is 
deeply intciosted in over} thing nrhich, oven through 
the medium of some tompoiaiy nnoasmess, maj tend 
finally to compose tho minds of tho snhjects, and to 
conciliate then affections I have nothing to do hcie 
mth the abstract value of the voice of tho people 
Blit as long as reputation, the most precious possession 
of eioij individual, and as long ns opinion, the great 
siippoit of tho State, depend entirely upon that voice, 
it can never ho considered ns a thing of littlo conse- 
quence oithei to individuals or to Ghnornmont Nations 
are not primarily ruled hy laurs, less by violence 
Wlmtoier original enoigy may ho supposed either in 
force or regulation, tho opciation of both is, in tinth, 
moiely lustiaimcntal Nations are governed hy tlio 
same methods, and on the same principles, hy -vvlnch 
an ludmdnal ivitliout aiithoiity is often nhle to goi em 
those who are his equals or his superiors, by a know- 
ledge of then tempei, and hy a 3ndicious management 
of it, I mean, when pnhhc affairs are steadily and 
quietly conducted not when Government is nothing 
hut a continued scuflle between tho magistrate and tho 
multitude, in which sometimes tlie one and sometimes 
tho othei is nppoimost— m which they alternately 
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jicM nnd pro; ail, m n «:ciicsof coniompliMp Mctonos 
and Rcnndnlous mbini^sinits Tlia lonipor of llip people 
nmongsl wliom lie preside'* oiipht therefore to ho the 
fir**! stud) of 1 stitcsnnn And tho kno-srlcdgo of this 
temper it IS hj no means iniiK)«sihlo for him to nttsin, 
if he has not an interest in being ignorant of irhat it is 
his duty to learn 

To oomphin of the age vro li\e in, to mnrmiir at 
the present possessors of porrer, to lament tho past to 
conccu e extravagant hopes of the f ntnre are tho com- 
mon dispositions of tho greater part of mankind — 
indeed, tho necessary effects of tho ignorance and 
losiiy of tho \ulgar Such coniplninfs and hnmonrs 
liaao existed in all times, jet as all times haao nol 
been nbko, tnio political sagacity manifests itself, in 
distinguishing that complaint nhieh onlj characterises 
the general lufirmit j of human iinturo from those avhiih 
are fijmplomsof tho particular disicmporatnro of our 
own air and season 

Nobody, I believe, avill consider it morclj os tho 
language of sxdccn or disappointment, if I soy that 
there is something particularlj alarming in tho present 
conjunctnre There is hardlj a man, in or out of 
power, who holds any othci language That Goaeni- 
ment IS at once dreaded and contemned , that tho laws 
aro despoiled of all their respected and salutary 
terrors , that their inaction is n subject of ndicnlo, and 
thoir exertion of nhhorrcnco, that rank, and office. 
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and title, and all tlio soloinu phnsibilitics o£ the ■world, 
haio lost tbcjr rcicrcnce and otfcci, that our foreign 
politics are as mncli deranged os onr domestic economy , 
that our dependencies aro slickcncd in tlioir aiTcction, 
and loosened from tlieir oliedicnco, that ■we know 
neither how to jiold nor how to enforce, thnthardl} 
anything ahoio or below, abrand or at homo, is sonnd 
and entire, hut that disconnection and confusion, in 
offices, in parties, in families, in Parliament, in the 
nation, iircinil beyond the tlisordors of any foniio" 
time these aro facts unnersallj admitted and la* 
monted 

This state of things is the more o\traordinary, be- 
cause the groat parties which formerly divided and 
agitated the kingdom aro kno'vni to be in a manner 
entirely dissobcd No great cvtcmal calamity lias 
•visited the nation, no pcslilcnco or famine "Wo do 
not labour at present under any scheiiic of tavatiou 
now or oppiessno in tho quantity or in tho mode 
Nor aro wo engaged in unsuccessful war, in which 
oui misfortunes might casilj pervert our indgmont, 
and our minds, sore from the loss of iiationcal glon , 
might feel everj blow of fortune ns a enmo lu 
Government 

It is impossiblo that tho cause of tins strango dis- 
temper should not sometimes become a sub3cct of dis- 
course It IS a compliment due, and which I wiUinglj 
liaj , to those who administer our affairs, to take notice 
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in ilio first plnco o£ tlicir spccnlniion Oar Ministors 
nro o£ opinion tliat tlie incrcaso of our tndo and 
ninnnfnctnrcs, tliit onr growth by colonisation and 
by conquest, lia\c conenrred to accumnlato inimcnso 
•wealth in tho hands of some uidividnals, and this 
again being dispersed niuongst tho people, lias ren- 
dered them nnnersallj proud, ferocious, and nii- 
gorcmablo, that the insolence of some from thou 
enormous wealth and tho boldness of others from a 
guilty poierty haso rendered them capable of the 
most atrocious attempts, «o that they haac trampled 
upon all snbordiiiation, and aioleiitly borne down tho 
unarmed laws of a free Goacinment — bameia too 
feeble against the fur} of a populaco so fierce and 
licentious as onrs Tlicy contend that no adequaio 
proaocatioii has been giacii for so aprcading a dis- 
content, onr .aifains hai ing Iiecn conducted thronghoiit 
with rcraarknblo temper and consnmmnto wisdom 
Tlio wicked indnstry of some libellers, joined to tho 
intrigues of a few disappointed politicians, ha\p, lu 
llioir oinnioii, Ikcu able to prodneo this uuintnial 
ferment in the nation > 

Nothing indeed can he more unnatural than the 
Xircscnt comulsions of this comitr}, if the nbo\o 
accoimt bo a true one I confess I shall assent to it 
with great reluctance, and oiilj on tho compulsion of 
the clearest and firmest iiroofs , heennso their nccomit 
lesolves itself into this short but discouraging proposi- 
tion, “Thot wo Ikuo a scry good Miiusti}, but that wo 
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aie a very tad peoiilo , ” that wo eot omaches to tito 
tlio hand that feeds ns, that with a malignant insanity 
no oppose the measures, and ungratefully vilify tlio 
persons, of thoso whoso solo object is our own peace 
and prosperity If a fow puny bbollcrs, acting nndci 
a knot of factions politicians, without nrtao, parts, or 
character (such they are constantly represented bj 
these gentlemen), are sufficient to excite this dis- 
turbance, veiy perverse must bo the disposition of that 
people amongst whom such a disturbance can be 
excited by such means It is besides no small aggrava- 
tion of the public imsfoituno that the disease, on this 
hypothesis, appears to bo without remedy If the 
wealth of tho nation bo the eanso of its turbulence, I 
imagine it is not proposed to introduce poverty ns a 
constable to keep tho pence K our dominions abroad 
are tho loots which feed all this rank luxunanco of 
sedition, it is not intended to cut them off in order to 
famish tho fruit If our liberty has enfeebled tho 
executive power, there is no design, I hope, to call in 
tho aid of despotism to fill up tho deficiencies of law 
■Whatever may be intended, these things are not yet 
professed Wo seem thciofoie to bo driven to absolute 
despair, for wo have no other materials to work upon 
but thoso out of which God has been pleased to form 
the inhabitants of this island If these bo rndicallj 
and essentially vicious, all that can bo said is that 
those men are very unhappy to whoso foitune or duty 
it falls to admimstei the affairs of tins imtoward 
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people I licnr it iikIoiiI eoineiiines assoited ilint a 
sfenclj jicriPi emico in the piesent ineisnic's, niitl n 
rigorous ]muibliinciit o£ those m J io oppo'-o them, ii ill in 
course of tunc infnllibl} pul an onil to these disorders 
But this, in ui} opinion, is said iiitliout much ohsenn 
tioii of our present disposition, and without aii} 1 now - 
ledge at all of tho general nature of mankind If iho 
matter of winch tins nation is comiioscd bo so icr^ 
fcnncntahlc ns these gentlemen desenbo it, Icnicii 
neicr will ho wanting to work it up, ss long as dis 
content, rciciigc, and ambition ha\c cvislcnco in tho 
wot:ld Particular pnmslimcnts aro tho euro for 
accidental distempers m the State , thev inflamo rather 
Ihnu nUnj those heats whith nriso from tho bcltlcd 
misinansgcnicnf of iho Goicimncnt, or from n natural 
ill (bsposition 111 tho people It is of the utmost 
moment not to luako mistakes in the nso of strong 
measures, and firmness is ilicii onl) n a irliic when it 
necoinpinies tlio most perfect wisdom In trutli, in- 
constai'O} is n sort of nainml corrcctn o of foil}' and 
Ignorance 

I am not one of those who think that the iicople nie 
ncier in the wrong The} Inao been so, frcquoiitl} 
and onfiagcons]}, both in othei countries and in this 
But I do sa} tint in all disputes botwocii tliem and 
their rulers the xncsuinption is at least upon a par in 
favour of the pcoiilo Exjicnenco ma} perhaps just if j 
mo in going further IVlieu populai discontents hni o 
been acr} prevalent, it may well be affirmed and sup- 
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ported that thoio 1ms hcon generally something fonnd 
amiss in tho constitution or in tho condnet of Goreni' 
ment Tho people have no interest in disorder When 
they do 'wrong, it is their error, and not their crime 
But inth tho governing part of the State it is far 
otherwiso They certainly may act ill by design, as 
well ns by mistalco “Lea revolution a qm amvent 
dans Us giands eiata ne sont point iin effect du hasaid, 
m du capi tee dee peupUa Sicn nc rhoUc les grands 
d’un loyaimo emnnic nn Gonienionicnt foible ctdc* 
rniigd PoiM la popiil'ice, co n’est jamaia par cnvio 
d’attaquci qidclle sc soitltvc, mats pat impatience dc 
soufftir” Those aro the words of a gieat man, of a 
Minister of State, and a roalous assertor of Monarchy 
They aro applied to tho system of faiountiem which 
was adopted by Henry tho Third of Franco, and to 
tho dreadful consequences it produced "Wliat ho says 
of levolutions is equally true of all gieat dishiibanccs 
If this presumption in faaoui of tho subiccts against 
tho trustees of power bo not the more jirobablo, I am 
sure it IS tho moro comforiablo spcoiilation, becanso it 
IS more easy to chango an Administration than to in- 
form a people 

Upon a supposition, theiefore, that, in tho opening 
of tho cause, the presumptions stand equally balanced 
between tho parties, there seems sufficient ground to 
entitle any person to a fair hearing who attempts 
some other scheme besides that easy one which is 
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m F^me fn^lnouaWn cn’njnnii'*!, in neoonnt 
for tl’o pr»«(«»l It is not to Iw* rrciictl 

ilint tro cjnlnn' no priovftneo, lM'r"«es our pnoinutT's 
"ro not of tlip ‘am? «tort with thoso mjcKr wliiph no 
lnI>on'-«l fonnorl) — not jnwisolv which Tin hon* 
from tho Tiiilon*. or vjn«ln*itc<l on tho Stiiirt'? A 
{Tsnt rlnnfo has talon phcn m tho nfTairs of this 
ronntn For in th" "ilnnt Isp'o of events rs msternl 
slfentions Inro iif-cn iiKPiisiiilj l»ron£fhl siiont in tho 
jwho nnrl riimotor of {‘•oTimnionls mil intions ss 
thoso ^ hioli Imo Ir'-'n nn-loil hy tho tumult of p ihhc 
roTotutlor'v 

It js Ti'r* n^' iiuloul Cor nun to lv> wrontr m tlio.r 
fooUn;j*» oonoomintr puiilii inisw.uilncl , ns mro to l> 
ntrht in thrir sivouhtmn upon tlv* emso of if I hnvi 
rous*anlh oti«rrTo«l tliat Ino RnnornlitT of jisoplo nn 
lift! Trim, nt h tvS, liohimlhmil in thoir jKilitic 
Tlmr.' no' iiiit non few Tthoan'tnjnhlo of ooinpnruiK 
null ilijro-tirff iihnt pisw s Ijoforo thoir ij»“i nt iliiforont 
liims null wi nsK,jm,«.ci ni to form the wholo into n ihs 
tiiulhTstom But lit iKioks oTorjfliinjj is onfflod for 
thoin,T\iihoutth«' oxortinn of nn) considonhlo ililijfonro 
or wgrcit} For T-hieli na-on nu n an* nisa iMth hut 
little rtflwfion, nnil pooil with little Folf dininl. m the 
l)U‘‘ino'S of all tinirs escopt thoir ovni Wo nro von 
uncormpt and tolombh enlightonod pidgos of tho 
tnnsnriions of past agos, Tihf*re no pisnoua dcccne, 
aud when* tho wholo tram of oiroumstniioos, from the 
tiifijiig onu*-o to tho irngionl oTont, in •»! iii nu ordorlj 
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soncs beforo us Tou nro flio partisans of «lcpart<>(l 
IjTauii) , and to lio n Wliij' on tlu) ImHuipss of a 
linmlrcd jcars ago is aer^ toiisistcid 111(11 i\pr\ nd- 
lautago of present aemhij Tins relrospectne nia 
dotn niid historical patriotism me tilings of iroiidciful 
comemeucc, mid seno admimhly to lecoiicilo tlio old 
qnmTol hctuccn speculation and practice Slmii a 
stem rcpuhlicnn, after gorging himself irith a full 
feast of admiration of the Grecian coninionive ilths and 
of our (me Saxon constitution and discharging all iho 
splendid bile of his i irtiions indignation on King John 
and King .Tames, sits down porfectlj satisfied to tho 
coarsest nork and lionioliest 30b of the daj he hies in 
I belieio there uas no professed adniiror of Honrj tho 
Eighth mnong tho lustmmouts of tho last King .Tames , 
nor in tho court of Homy tho Eighth was there. I daro 
saj, to bo found a single adrocato for the fniourites of 
Bichard tho Second 

No coinplaisanco to our Court, or to our age, can 
inalvO 1110 bolioio natiiro to lio so changed but tlmt 
public liberty n ill lie among ns, as among onr anccstorB, 
obnoxious to some person or other, and that oppor 
tumtics mil bo fnrnislied for attempting, at least, 
some altciatioii to the pic3ndico of our constitution 
These attempts will naturally larj in their mode, 
according to times and circninstanccs For ambition, 
though it Las cicr tlio same general iiens, lias not at 
all times the same means, nor tho same particular 
ob3Ccts A great deal of tlio fniuiliiro of auciout 
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tjnnn;* wnni to r»{^^, ilif> rc^t i« rntirplj oni of 
fiOiion IJi''' ‘It'S ihori' nr** few «.(» verj 

\ luin^A ami awkwinl in llt"ir l»uniir«< a*, fo fall m(o 
<V ifVn'iMl •'narp ■oHcli Jin'* proiffl fa<al io <lip>r 
p'v‘d«'r'««or^ "Whon an nrlntnty imposition is it- 
n nptwl up^n ike limit iiilif***!!} it will not 

on it- fowlipul till* nanip of »5>/np ■o.onry Then? is no 
ilircer tin* an oxten-ion of t1.p Forifi Intfs shonM 
{I' ' clios-'i nitvlo of oppt^ion in this npo Anti when 
wo nnj in-line*' of iniiiisterisl npieifi fo tlio 
j nju^ico of fie nuliis of pnrnf»> life, if will cerfiinlj 
I'o* lx? file exretion of two InnulnMl pnlleS fnnii n 
woTin ) of fnMiion fir Ime fo lie with her own Ims 
himl 

Bie-rapelmlifsown mnnnees awl ilspolific- tie 
I^i tlenf niwn them; rml the Ni'm atteinjifs will nof Iw' 
ir.etle ncin'it n co istitiitinn fnllj f«nue(I <uiil iinlnretl 
that vri re iise'I fo tle-fmi if m the cr"(Ile, o^ fo resist 
its prowtli tlunnc its infanej 

Apn n-t the Iminp of I'arlnmenf. 1 nm snlisfieil, no 
ilesipns have ever l»een «>nferfnnetl Bincc the Revolution 
lirerj ono iiiu®t iw’reene that it is «tronph the interest 
of the Court fo liave xonio «eeoniI cause mteqwsetl 1 m> 
tween the Ministers anti the pviple Thepentlenien of 
the House of Commons }n\e an interest etinnllj stronp 
in snslaininp the part of that in(t rmetliate eaiioe 
llowcif (hej inai hiroout ihn xtoufruei of fheinoicev, 
fhey never will part avitli the ftt> niitl iJiZicnfonce 
Aeeonlinplj tho'^e who ImeheenoC the most known 
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do\ofion'to iliewill and plcastuo of a Court, have at 
the same tune been most fonrird in asserting i high 
authority in the House of Commons Wlien they knew 
■who iveio to use that authority, and ho-w it "was to bo 
employed, they thought it never could bo earned too 
far It must be always the wish of an imconstitniioual 
statesman, that a House of Commons who are entirely 
dependent upon him, should ha^ e every right of the 
people entiiolj dependent upon tliLir pleasure It was 
soon diseoioiod that the forms of a free, and tho ends 
of an arbitiary Government, were things not altogether 
inconipatiblc 

Tho power of the Ciown, almost dead and rotten as 
Pieiogatno, has grown up anew, -with much more 
stiength, and fai loss odium, imdcx tho name of Indn- 
cnco An influcuco which operated without noise and 
without -violonco, an influence which couiortod tho 
aery antagonist into tho instrument of power, which 
contained in itself a perpetual principle of gro'wth and 
renovation, and which the distresses andthoprosperit) 
of the coimtry equally tended to augment, was an ad- 
mirable substitute foi a proiogativo that, being oiily 
tho ofEqiring of antiquated prejudices, had moulded in 
its origmal stamina irresistible principles of decay and 
dissolution Tho igiioiauco of tho people is a bottom 
but for a temporary system, tho inteiest of actno men 
in tho State is a foundation perpetual and in- 
fallible Howeier, some circnmst inces, arising, it 
imi'jt bo confessed, in a gioat degree fioin accident, pic 
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vented tlic effects of tins luOneuce foi n long time from 
breaking ont in n inaiuicr capable of exciting an} 
serious apxircbcnstons. Altbougli Goa eminent was 
strong and tlonnslicd e\cecdingly, the Court Lad diawn 
far less adaantago than oncnonld magino from this 
great source of power 

At tlicEcaolntioii, the Oroani, deprived, for tho ends 
of the Kc.olutiou itself, of ninnj jirerogalia os, was 
fomid too weak to btrngglo against all tho cbffitiilties 
arliich iircsvd so non and unsettled n Goacrument 
Tlio Court aras obliged therefoio to delegate a pait of 
its poaacis to men of such interest ns could snxipoit, and 
of such fidelity as aa onld adhero to, its establishment 
Such men aacro ablo to draw m a greater uumbox to a 
coiicnrrcnco in tbo common defence This coimcction, 
iicccssarj at first, continued long after conacniont, and 
jiropcrly conducted might indeed, in all situations, bo 
a nscfnl instrument of Gorciiiinoiit At tho samo 
time, through tho intorvontion of men of iiopular aroight 
and character, tho people xiosscsscd a security for then 
3ust propoition of importaiico in tho State But as tho 
title to tho Croani grow stronger by long possession, and 
by tho constant increase of its intlncnce, these helps 
liaaoof late seemed to ceitain xiorsonsno liottoi than 
incumbrances Tlio poweiful in in igers foi Goa om- 
mentavero not snificicntly snbmissiao to tho plcasnio 
of tho po'-scssoi's of iinmcdiato and poisoiial f la oiii , 
sometimes from a coufidcuco in their oani sticiigtli, 
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naiuial and acqniicd, someiimesfroma foirof offend- 
ing their friends, and ivcakening that lead in the 
country, which gave them a consideration independent 
of the Court Men acted as if the Court could receive, 
IS well as confer, an obligation The influence of 
Goiomment, thus divided in appearance between the 
Court and the leaders of parties, became in many coses 
an accession lather to the popular than to the royal 
scale, and some part of tiiat influence, which would 
othoiwise haie been possessed as in a soit of mortmain 
and unalienable domain, returned again to the great 
ocean from whence it aiose, and circulated among the 
people Tins method thcieforo of governing hymen of 
great natural iiitoiest or great acquired consideration, 
was viewed in a very invidious light by the true 
loi CIS of absolute monarchy It is the nature of des- 
potism to abhor powoi hold by any means but its own 
momentary pleasuio , and to annihilate all intermediate 
situations between boundless strength on its own part, 
and total debility on the part of the people 
To getnd of all this intermediate and independent 
importance, and to secure to the Court the unlvmdeA 
and unconti oiled use of its own vast tnfluence, 
undet the sole dvtectwn of vie ownpiivaie favour, has 
foi some yeais past been the great object of policy 
If this were compassed, the influence of the Crown 
must of course produce all the effects which the most 
sanguine partisans of the Court could possibly desire 
Goiemment might then be earned on without any 
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concurrence on flio part o£ the i)coplo, -witlionf any 
aticnlion to tliu digmij of (be gioatoi, or to llic atlec- 
(ions of (be lonci soils A uen inoject was tbciofoic 
(IcTiscd by a certain set of iiitrignnig men, totnllj dif* 
ferent from (bo sjstcm of Adniimstintioii nhicbhad 
ptc^ ailed since (be accession of (bo House of Bnins- 
tneb: This pro3cc(, I ba^o bend was fiist concciied 
by some persons in the Court of Frcdeiick, Prince of 
Wales 

Tlie earliest attempt in the execution of (bis design 
Tras to set nxi for Minister a person, in lank indeed ic- 
spcctablc, and 1 cry ample in fortune , but nlio, to the 
moment of tins vast and sudden delation, was little 
known or considcicd in the kingdom To bim the 
w bole nation was to jiold an immediate and implicit 
siibimssion Butn bctbei it w ns from u .int of fii inncss 
to bear up against tbo first opiiosition, or that (lungs 
vrero not yet fully ripened, or (bat tins inotbod u ns not 
found tbo most eligible, that idea was soon nbuiidoiicd 
Tbo instrumental ])art of tbo project was a littlo altcicd, 
to accommodate it to the time, and to bring tilings more 
gradually and more surely to the one great tiid 
proposed 

Tbe first part of tbo rofoiincd plan was to dinw a 
hnevjliieli should sepai ate the Com tft om the Mimsh y 
Hitherto these names had been looked npon as sj iioii} - 
mous, but, for tbo future. Court and Administration 
were to bo considered as things totally distinct By 
tins operation, two systems of Admimstration noio to 
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l30 foiincd ono wlueli elioidd l)o in tlio renl secret and 
confidence , tlio other merely ostensible, to perform the 
official and ci-ccutory duties of Government The latter 
IV ore alone to bo icsponsiblo, whilst the real advisors, 
who enjoyed all the power, were effoctnally removed 
from all the danger , 

Secondly, a patty unda these leadets was to he 
formed «i favout of the Court against the Ministry 
this pait} was to have a largo share in the emoluments 
of Gov cmmoiit, and to hold it totally scpniato from, 
and independent of, ostensible Administration 

The third point, and that on which the success of the 
whole scheme ultimately depended, was to bring 
JPai hameni to an acquiescence tn this pi ojcct Pai- 

liamcnt was therefore to bo taught by degrees a total 
indifference to the poisons, rank, influoncc, abilities, con- 
nections, and character of the Ministers of tho Crown 
By [means of a discipline, on which I shall say more 
hcreaftei, that body avas to bo habituated to tho most 
opposite intoiests, and tho most discordant politics 
All connections and dopcndcncics among subjects 
were to bo entirely dissolved As hitherto bum 
ness had gone through tho hands of leaders of 
Whigs or Tones, men of talents to conciliato tho 
people, and to engage their confidence, now t>i 
method was to bo altered, and the lead was to h 
given to men of no sort of consideration or credit la 
tho country This want of natural importance was to ' 
bo their veiy title to delegated power Members of 
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Hoty it should liappon that any man conld he tempted 
to vcntiue upon such a proiect of Government, may at 
first Mew appear surprising But the fact is that op- 
portunities very inviting to such an attempt have 
ofEcrcd, and the scheme itself was not destitute of 
some arguments, not wholly unplausiblo, to recom- 
mend it These opportunities and these arguments, 
the use that has heen made of both, the plan for 
carrying this now scheme of go\cmment into exe- 
cution, and the cfCects which it has produced, are in 
my opinion worthy of our seiious consideration 

His Majesty came to the throne of these kingdoms 
with more adiantagcs than any of his predecessors 
since the Revolution Fourth in descent, and third in 
succession of his Royal family, cicn the realots of 
hereditary right, in him, sau something to flatter 
their faiourito prejudices, and to justifj a tiansfcr of 
their attachments, without a change in their principles 
Tlio person and cause of the Pretender were become 
contemptible , his title disowned throughout Europe, 
Ins party disbanded in England His Majesty camo 
indeed to the inhcntanco of a mighty war, but, mc- 
tonous in every part of the globe, peace was always in 
his powei, not to negotiate, but to dictate Ho foreign 
habitudes or attachments withdrew him from the culti- 
vation of his power at home His revenue for the 0ml 
establishment, fixed (as it was then thought) at a largo, 
but definite sum, was ample, without being inndions. 
Ins infincncc, by additions from conquest, by an aug 
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mentnttos ot dcbt,Vjr nn inrrcnso of tnilitary nnd naral 
C5la1ilisttracntt roach strengtlicncd and cxtrndtKL And 
coming 1o the throne in the |>rimc and full ngonr of 
jontb, as from affection thcro vas a strong dishko, so 
from dread there seemed to bo a general aTcrsoness 
from ginng anything like offence to a monarch against 
irhoso resentment opposUton conld not look for a re 
fngc in any sort of rererstonary hope 

!rbesosingalar advantages inspired his Majesty onlj 
nrith a more ardent desire to iireservo nnimpaircd the 
apirit of that national freedom to which lie owed a 
aitnation so full of glory But to otlien it snggesfed 
sentiments of a very different nature They Uionght 
they now licheld an opportnnity (by a certain sort of 
statesman never long undiscovered or nneinploycd) of 
drawing to themselves, by tlio aggrandisement of a 
Court faction, a degree of power whidi the> could 
never liopo to derive from natural inflncnro or from 
honoorablo servico; and wbicli it was impossible thev 
oonld hold with the least scenrity, whilst the system of 
Administration rested upon its former holtoin In 
order to fhcilibito tho cxccntion of tlicir design, it was 
necessary to mako many alterations in political ar* 
nngement,and a signal change in the opinions, habits, 
and connections of the greater part of ilioso who at 
that time acted in public 

In tho first place, fboy proceeded gmdnally, bat not 
slowly, to destroy eveiylbing of strength which did 
not derive its princip.al nourishment from tho iiti 
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modiato ijlcaswio of tlio Conrt Tlio gicatest Treiglit 
of popolai opiuiou and party connection nroio tLon 
■with the Duke of Newcastle and Mr Pitt Neither of 
these hold his importance hy the nenv ienwe of the 
Court, thoj weio not, therefore, thought to ho so 
proper as others for the services which were required 
hy that tenure It happened very favourably for the 
new system, that under a forced coalition there rankled 
an incurable alienation and disgust between the parties 
which composed the Administration Mr Pitt was 
first attacked Not satisfied ■with removing him from 
power, they endeaaonred by various artifices to min 
his character The other party seemed rather pleased 
to got nd of so oppressive a support, not perceiving 
that their own fall was prepared by his, and mvohed 
in it Many other reasons prevented them fiom daring 
to look then true, situation in the face To the great 
Wliig families it was extremely disagreeable, and 
seemed almost unnatural, to oppose the Administia- 
tion of a Pnnee of the House of Brunswick. Bay 
aftei day they hesitated, and doubted, and Imgered, 
expecting that other counsels would take placo , and 
weio slow to be persuaded that all whicli had been 
done by the Cabal was the effect, not of liumoui, but 
of system It ■was more strongly and evidently the 
interest of the new Court faction to get iid of the 
great Whig connections than to destroy Mr Pitt 
The power of that gentleman was vast indeed, and 
meiited, but it was in a great degree personal, and 
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lran*irni Th«'ir» tens rootj'd «i tlu' couutiy 
For, mth n pood doal lo''* of popolfinty. flic\ j»<»s 
pO'-cd R f-*ir won* nitunl awl fjxrd mfintniro Loup 
ons.'.'^Mon n£ Gorommoiit, wl proporf r , oldtpiinm 
of favnars pi\i*n md nH'urod ronnwtion of oITmi' 
of blood, of alliAnco of fromUliip illnmr-« rt thnt 
f imp vippc««l of «oipp fo*e'») , flip innio of IVliip, do tr 
<0 fhp nnjonfr of tbo ]v*«plp , flip roil enrh lupun and 
‘•tondilv coiifni i«l to flip Uoj il Famih , nil fin *.0 fo 
gpflicr forinrd i Iwlyof jwwr in tlio mfion irlin'li 
wn«i criiniiinl and <lp\olpd Tlip preaf rtiliiip pnnciplp 
of flip Cnlwl and flnl trlurli aiimi if«l nnd Imminni'-rd 
all fliPir propjpdiiicp Imn ^nrioiw P0P\pr flmj iimA 
linTP Wn, wni fo Mpiufj fo flip world flnf Hip Courf 
would prwwd njwn >(•« own iiroi>pr forcp'* only , niid 
fliV flio pTpfpinv of bnnpinp any ofln r into ifs «!Pn u i* 
wns an tifTrnnt fo it, nnd not a snpporf Tlmrcfon 
whon Ibo oliipfh wpm rpmo\pd in onlpr fo po to flip 
root, flio rliolo porfj niw pnf nndor a pro«cnpfion, 
pcnPTil *ind FP\crp ns fo tike flitir Innl pnriipd broad 
from flip lowest nfiicpts, in n mannor wliicb had np\pr 
lippn known Iwforp, psph in pniPril roioliifioii't Bnt il 
wns flionphl ncwsMt^ effpctinll} fodisfio} ill dcpcii- 
doncips but oup, nnd to nlior. an pwinplo of tho 
firmnpna and ripoiir vith which fho non oyfifom was fo 
be •TipjKirfpd 

Thns for flip Inno were pnllpd down, m tho persons 
of the "Vniip leaders nnd of Mr Pifl (in spifp of fho 
stmcfsof the tmoat the accession of flioIlo\nlPnim!\, 
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uul file recent f<er\ ices of llie other lu the irir), the 
iwo only eccunliee for the importance of the people 
power anaing from popularity, and poiocr arising 
from connection Hero and tlicro indeed a foir in* 
di-viduals wore left btnndiug, vho ga\o swuritj fri 
tlioir total estrangement from the odions prim iples of 
partj coniicclion and personal attachmeut , and it must 
ho confessed that most of them lia\o religiously Lepf 
their faith Snch a change eoiild not, howmor, ho 
mado Avithout a mighty shock to GoAcnmicnt 
To reconcile tlio minds of the ]>cox>lo to all thc<!C 
moAcnicnis, x>rincix>lc3 coi respondent to them liad hecii 
X>rcachcd up Avitli great zeal E\cry ono must rc- 
merahor that tho Cahal sot out inth tho most 
astonishing priidot}, both moral and xiolitieal Those 
who in a few months after soused o\ or head and care 
into the deepest and dirtiest pits of eomipt ion, cried 
out aiolciitly against the indirect jiruticcs iii the 
electing and managing of Pailinmcnfs, uhich had 
foiiiicrlj jircA ailed This niarAolloiis ahhorrenco 
uhich tho Court had suddenly taken to all influence, 
avas not only ciroulatcd in coincrsatioii through tho 
kingdom, hut poinpousl} announced to tho public, with 
manj other oxtruordiiiary things, in a pamphlet avhich 
had all the appearance of a m inifcsto proparatoiy to 
some considerable enterpnse Throughout, it avas a 
satire, though in terms managed and decent enough, on 
tho politics of tho foimor reign It was indeed irntton 
Avith no small art and addtc&s 
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111 this piece nppenivd the first dawning of the new 
^fTstom, tliero fiist appeared the idea (then only m 
spccidation) of separahng (ho Court from the Admint- 
stratum, of carrying CTCiything from national con- 
nection to personal regards , and of forming a rognlar 
party for tliat purpose, nnder the name of Ktnfs men 
To recommend this ^tem to the people, a pon^ec- 
tive new of the Court, gorgeonsly painted, and finely 
lUmninatcd from within, was exhibited to the gaping 
mnltitudo Fatty was to bo totally done away, with 
all its oml works Cormption was to bo cast down 
from Gonrt, ns Atb was &!om hcareu Power was 
thenceforward to bo the chosen rcsidonco of pubho 
^int, and no ono was to be supposed under any 
sinister influence, except those who had the misfortune 
to bo in disgrace at Court, which was to stand m lieu 
of all Tices and all corruptions A scheme of perfec- 
tion to bo rcahscd in a SEouarchy, far boyond tho 
Yisiomny Bopublic of Plato The whole scenery was 
exactly di^oscd to captirato those good souls, whoso 
credulous morality is so mTaluablo a treasure to crafty 
politicians Indeed, there was wherewithal to charm 
eTCtybody, except those fow who are not much pleased 
with professions of supematuxal virtne, who know of 
what stuff such professions are made, for what 
purposes they axe designed, and in what they are sure 
constantly to end. Many innocent gentlemen, who 
had been talking prose aU their lives without knowing 
anything of the matter, began at last to open their 
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03 es Upon their own merits, and to attribute their not 
ha^ung been Lords of the Treasury and Lords of 
Trade many years bcfoio merely to the prevalence of 
part} , and to the Ministeiial power, winch had frus- 
tiated the good intentions of tho Court in favour of 
then abilities Now was the time to unlock tho scaled 
fountain of Boyal bounty, which had been infamously 
monopolised and huckstered, and to let it flow at laigo 
upon the whole people Tho time ivas come to restore 
Bo} alty to its original splendour Metti e le Boy hors 
de page, became a sort of watchword And it was 
constantly 111 tho mouths of all the runncis of the 
Court, tliat nothing could preserve t!ie balance of the 
constitution from bemg oaortumod by tho rabble, or 
by a faction of tho nobilitj, but to free tho Soaorcign 
ofEectually from that hlinistoiial tyranny imder winch 
tho Boyal digmty had boon oiiprossed in tho person of 
his Majesty’s grandfatlior 

These weio some of tho many artifiees used to re- 
concile tho people to tho great change which was made 
in the persons who comi»oscd tho Ministry, and tho 
still gieater which was made and avowed in its con- 
stitution As to individuals, other methods u ere em- 
ployed with them, in Older so thoroughly to disunite 
eveiy party, and oven oveiy family, that no concert, 
01 der, or effect, vnght appeal in any fivhii e opposition 
And m this manner an Administration without con- 
nection with the people, or with one another, was first 
put in possession of Government "What good con- 
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sd^tumcGS followed from if, wo liai o all seen , n betlicr 
’iritli‘')regard to ■virtue, public or private, to tliocnso 
and happiness of the Sovereign , or to the real strength 
of Govenunent Bni as so mneli stress vras then laid 
on the ncccsaty of this now project, it wiU not bo 
amiss to talcc a view of the effects of this Boyal sorvi' 
indo and nle dnnmcc, ■which wss so deplored in tho 
reign of the late Honarch, and was so carefully to bo 
avoided in the reign of his successor Tho effects 
were these. 

In times full of donbi and danger to his person and 
family, George tho Second maintained the dignitj of 
his Crown connected ■with tho libcrtj’ of his people, 
not only unimpaired, but improved, for tlio space of 
thirty-three years Ho ov creamo a dangerous rclicllion, 
abetted by foreign force, and raging in the heart of 
his kingdoms, and thereby destroyed tho seeds of all 
f nlnro rebellion that could anse ■upon the same prin- 
ciple He corned tho glory , the power, the commerce 
of .England, to a height unknown even to this re- 
nowned nation in tho times of its greatest prospentj 
and ho loft his succession resting on tho true and onlj 
true foundation of all national and nil regal greatness , 
affection at home, reputation abroad, trost in allies, 
terror in rival nations Tho most ardent lover of Ins 
country cannot wish for Great Britain a happier fate 
than to continue as sho was then left A people 
emuloQS as we are-iu affection to our present Sovereign, 
know not how to form a prayer to Heav cn for a greater 
n-18 
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blessing upon his ^nrtues or a higher state of felicity 
and gloiy, than that he shonld lire, and should reign, 
and, "when Providence ordains it, shonld die, exactly 
like his illnstnons predecessor 

' A great Prince may be obliged (though such a thing 
cannot happen very often) to sacrifice liis private m 
elination to lus pubhc interest A wise Prmce will 
not tlnuh tliat such a restraint implies a condition of 
servility , and truly, if such was the condition of the 
last reign, and the effects were also such as we have 
described, we ought, no less for the sake of the 
Sovereign whom we love, than for our own, to hear 
arguments convmcing indeed, before we depart from 
the maxims of that reign, or fly in the face of this 
great body of strong and recent experience 
One of the prmcipal topics which was then, and has 
beenaince, much employed Iw that political school, is 
an effectual terror of the growth of an aristocratic 
power, prejudicial to the rights of the Crown, and the 
balance of tlie constitution Any new powers exer- 
cised m the House of Lords, or in tlie House of Com- 
mons, or by the Crown, ought certainly to excite the 
vigilant and anxious jealousy of a free people Even 
a new and unprecedented course of action m the whole 
Legislature, without great and evident reason, may he 
a subject of just uneasiness I will not affirm, that 
there may not have lately appeared m the House of 
Lords a disposition to some attempts derogatory to the 
legal rights of the subject If any such have really 
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ftppe4ared ihcj linvc nnscii, not from a power properlj* 
nnstomtic 1ml from the B-imo influence winch is 
charged with ImMng excited attempts of a similar 
nature in tho House of Commons , which House, if it 
should Im e been hetriyed into an imforiunnto quarrel 
with its constituents, and involi ed in a charge of the 
very same nature, could haio neither power nor in- 
clination to repel such attempts in others Those 
attempts in the House of Lords can no more ho called 
anstocmtic proceedings, than tho proceedings with 
regard to the county of Middlesex in the House of 
Commons can with am sense he cilled dcmocratical 
It IS true, that the Peers lutvo a great influence in 
the kingdom, and in every part of the public concerns 
"While they are men of property, it is impossible to 
preicnt it. except by such means as must proicnt all ' 
property from its natural operation an eicnt not 
easily to be compassed, avhilc propertj is power, nor 
bj any means to ,bo wished while tho least notion 
exists of the method In which the spirit of bbertj 
acts, and of the means bj which it is preserved. If 
.any particular Peers, by their nmform, upright con- 
stitutional conduct, by their pubbe and their pna ato 
virtues, have acquired an influence in tho country , the 
people on whose favour that influence depends, and 
from whom it arose, will never be di\ped into an 
opimon, that such greatness in a Peer is the despotism 
of an aristocracy, when they know and feel it to be 
the effect and pledge of their own importance 
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I am no friend to nnstocracj, in tlio senso nt least in 
wlncli that irord is nsnnll) imdcrstood If it vrero not 
n had hahit to moot cases on tho supposed rmn of the 
constitution, I should ho free to dcclaie, that if it 
must perish, I nonld lathei hy fir soo it resolicd into 
any otiicr form, than lost in that austoro and insolent 
domination Bnt, •wlintom my dislikes may ho, iny 
fonrs aro not npon that qnartoi Tho question, on tho 
luflnonco of a Oonrt, and of a Peerage, is not, which 
of tho two dangers is the most oligihlc, hnt which is 
•tho most imminent Ho is bnt a poor ohsenor, who 
has not seen, that tho goneralitj of Pcois, far from 
siqipoiting themsohes in a state of indopcndcnt gieat- 
iicss, aro hnt too apt to fall into an ohliMon of thoir 
proper dignity, and to run headlong into an abject 
servitude Would to God it were inio, that tho fault 
of our Peers wore too much spiiit' It isaiorthj of 
some ohsenation, that these gcnilomcu, so jealous of 
aristocracy, make no complaints of tho power of those 
poors (neither few nor inconsidcrahlo) who aro alwajs 
in tho tram of a Court, and whoso whole weight imisl 
ho considoied as a portion of tho settled indncuco of 
tho Crown Tins is aU safe and rigid , hut if some 
Peois (I am very sorrj they aro not ns many as thoi 
ought to he) sot tlicmsclvcs, in the great eouceiu of 
Peers and Commons, against a hack-stairs inSiienc« 
and clandestine govenimont, then tho alarm begins, 
then the constitution is in danger of heing forced into 
an aiistocraey 
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I rest a little tlio longer on tins Court topic, because 
it was mncli insisted upon at tlio tinio of tlio great 
change, and lias been since frequentlj-rcviacd bj many 
of the agents of that partj for, wjiilst tJioa aro 
terntMiig tlio groat and opulent with tlio horrors of 
mob goTcmmcnt, tlica are by other managers attempt- 
ing (though hitherto with little success) to alarm tlm 
people with a phantom of tyrannj in tho Nobles All 
this IS done upon their fni ounto principle of disunion, 
of sowing jealousies amongst tho diifcrcnt orders of 
tho State, and of disjointing tho natural strength of 
the fciiigdoin , that it maj be rendered incapable of 
resisting the sinister designs of wicked men, who hai o 
engrossed the Eoyal power 

Thus much of tho topics chosen bj the courtiers to 
recommend their sj stem , it will be necessary to open 
a little more it largo tho nature of that party n Inch 
was formed for its support Without tins, tho wholo 
would haa c been no better than a a isioinrj ainnscmcut 
like tho schemo of Harrington’s political club, and iiol 
a business iii which the nation had a real conccin As 
a powerful party, and a jnrly coiistriictcd on a ntw 
principle, it is a acr\ inviting object of curiosity 

It must bo remeinbcred, that sinco tho Eciolution, 
until the pciiod wo aro speaking of, tho influence of 
tho Clown had been nliiajs employed in supporting 
tho Ministers of State, and in carrjing on tho public 
business accoiding to their opinions But the party 
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no'w m qwoshon is formed upon a very difEoront idea 
It 18 to intcTcopt tho favour, protection, and confidonco 
of tho Croini in'tlio passage to its Mmistois , it is to 
como hctacon them and thoir importance in Parlia- 
ment , it IS to Eopaiato them from all their natnral and 
acquired dependencies,^ it is intended as the control, 
not tho support, of Administration Tho mnchinory 
of this system is poiplexcd in its moicments, and false 
in its pnuciplc It is formed on a supposition that 
tho King IS something oxtemol to Ins goiemmont, 
and that he may ho honoured and aggiandised, oven 
by its debility and disgiace Tho plan proceeds ex- 
pressly on tho idea of enfeebling tho regular oxcentorv 
poivor It iirocccds on the idea of wcakemng tho 
State in oidei to strengthen tho Court Tho scheme 
dopending outiroh on distrust, on dibcoimcction, on 
nmtabilit> bj pimciple on sastcmatic avealmoss in 
Cl ciy partitul u mcinbei , it is impossible that tho 
total losult should bo substantial strength of anj kind 
As a foundation of then sohcnie tho Cabal hue 
established a sort of Sofa in tho Couit All sorts of 
parties, by this moans, have boon brought into Admin- 
istration, from •U’honco few have had tho good fortune 
to oscapo -viithout disgrace, none at all avithout con- 
sideiable losses In the bogmning of each arrange- 
ment no professions of confidence and support are 
iranting, to mduce the leading men to engage But 
urhile the Ministers of the day appear in all the pomp 
and pride of poivei, arliile they have all their canvas 
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tion two parties at tlio least , wlucli, whilst they are 
tearing one another to pieces, are both competitors for 
the favour and protection of the Cabal , and, by tlieir 
emulation, contribute to throw everything more and 
more into the hands of the interior managers 
A Munster of State wiU sometimes Jceop lumsclf 
totally estranged from all lus colleagues , will differ 
from tliem in their counsels, will privately traverse, 
and publicly oppose, their measures He will, ho wevei , 
continue in his employment Instead of suffeiing any 
mark of displeasure, ho iviU bo distingmshed by an 
unbounded profusion of Court rowaids and caresses , 
because he does what is expected, nnd all that is 
expected) from men in office He helps to keep some 
foim of Admmistration in being, and keeps it at the 
same time as weak nnd diiided ns possible 
Howovci, wo must take caio not to be mistaken, oi 
to imagine that such poisons have any weight in then 
opposition 'When, by them, Admimstiation is con- 
vinced of its insignificancy, they are soon to bo 
comanced of their own They neiei are suffered to 
succeed in their opposition They and the woild aie 
to bo satisfied, that neithoi office, nor authoiity, nor 
property, nor ability, eloquence, counsel, Blnll, or 
union, are of the least impoi-tance , but that the more 
iiifiucnco of the Couit, naked of all support, and desti- 
tute of all management, is abundantly sufficient foi all 
its own purposes 

"WTien anj advcise connection is to be destioyod, the 
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luiglil, howi'M‘1, npppul to tint w 01 1(1 «*. Mtiiie proof of 
tint tictlil of Ministcro niul sjOiuo lutniis of nicicnbing 
tin'll stii'iigtli To ]iio\cut tins, tlio poisons ^o 
.ulMiiicecl nro tliicctcd an all ooiiipnmes iiidustrioush 
to dpclnio, tlinf tllo^ nio luidoi no obligations -nliutso 
osi'i to Adinniistiatioii, flmt tlioj lm\o i opened then 
oflippfioin niotliPi ipi liter, that tlioj no totillj free 
niul iiidcpciidciit 

■\Vlicn tlio Taction lias aiij 30b of lucio to obtain, or 
of •vpiigemio to pcijiclroto, tlioir naj is, to select, foi 
tlio o\Pcntioii, ilioso YPr> poisons to nlioso linbits, 
fnondsbips, piiiiciiilcs, and dcclaiations, such proceed- 
ings mo pubbclj Iniowu to bo tlio most ndiorso, at 
ouLO to londci tlio instinmonts tlio more odious, and 
tlicrcfoio tlio moio depoudout, and to pirn cut tlio 
people £10111 0101 loposing a coniidcnco in any appeai- 
mco of pm ate fiicndsliip, or public pnnciplo 

If iho Admuiistrntioii seom now and then, from re- 
niissncss, or fiom fear of "mnlvuig tlioinsches disagree- 
able, to snflei nij popidni excesses to go nnpunisbcd, 
tlio Cabal immediate^ sots up some picntnro of then's 
to lan-p a claniom against tlio Mimstpre, ns Inning 
rlnmofnllybotinjed tliodigmtj of Goiomment Then 
thej compel the Mimstij to bccomo aotno in tonfei- 
rmg iciiards and liononis on tbo persons who haao 
iiecn the instiumcntb of then disgrace, and, aftei 
having fiist ailificd them with tbo biglici oiders foi 
buffering tlio laws to bloei> oaci tlio liccntionsncbs of 
tbo populace, tlioy dine them (in order to mako 
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nincucls for tlieu fornici imctnity) 1o some act of 
ntrociOTis violence, Trlncli renders them comiiletelj 
<ibhorrcd by the people Tliei nho remember the 
riots nrhicli attended the MiddlcsciL Election, the 
opening of tlio present Parliament, and tlic trail's 
actions relatne to Saint Georges Fields, mil not be 
at a loss for an axiplicntion of these remarks 
Tlint this body may be enabled to comijas*. all the 
ends of its institution, its members arc scarcely over to 
aim at flic high and responsible ofliccs of the State 
Thei arc distributed vrith art and 3 ndgmcnt throngh 
aU the secoiidarj , Inil ciEcicnt, departments of office, 
and throngh the honscholds of all the hnnehes of the 
Bojal Family so as on one liiiiid to occupj all the 
aaemies to the Throne, and on the other to foraaid 
or frustrate the execution of any measure, accoiding to 
then ovm interests For ■vritli the credit and supiiort 
'nliich fhc} are knonoi to haac, though foi the grcaici 
part in places ivliich arc only a genteel excuse foi 
salary, they possess all the influence of the highest 
posts, and they dictate publiclj in nlraosi oaerj thing, 
even mth a imrado of supenoiitj ‘Wlieneier thoj 
dissent (as it often happens) from their nominal 
lenders, the trained part of the Senate, instinciiacl^ in 
the secret, is siiro to follovr them, proa idcdtho leaders, 
sciiBihlo of their situation, do not of thcraschcs recede 
in time from ihoir most declared opinions This 
latter is generally the case. It mil not bo conceh able 
to any one who has not seen it, what pleasure is taken 
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tho Cab'll ni rcmlenug bcid« of ofSce 

tliorougbh cuntciiiptiblc awl ntbculituo And ivlitn 
tbej are become so, tLcj baxelhcn llie Ijcst fhaure for 
being nell supported. 

The members of the Court faction art fnllj ind^in- 
niilcd for not liolding places on the slippery heights of 
the laugdom, not oiilj by tho lend in nil affairs, but 
also b} the ji^rfect sceunfyin which they enjoy less 
conspicuous, but loir. adTmtageons, situations Their 
jilaces arc, in express legal tenure, or in effect ill of 
them for life Whilst the first and most respcciablo 
persons in the kingdom arc tossed about like tennis 
halls, the sport of a blind "nd insolent capnee, no 
Minister dares men to cast an oblique glance at tho 
lowest of their bodj K an attempt be made upon one 
of this corps, iimiicdiatcly he files to sanctuary, aud 
pretends to the most inviolable of all promises No 
comeniency of public arrangement is aiailable to 
remoie any one of them from the specific situation he 
holds , and the slightest attempt upon one of them, by 
the most powerful Minister, is a certam prclimmari to 
Ins own dcsirnctiOD 

Conscious of tbcir independence, they bear tbcm> 
sehes with a lofty nir to the exterior Ministers Like 
Janissaries, they deriie a kind of freedom from the 
very condition of their semtnde They may act just 
as they please, provided they are true to tne great 
rnling principle of their institution It is therefore, 
not at all wonderful, that people should be so desirous 
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Gl ailuing thcmselvea trt tLit LoJ\ . in which tiu'v maj 
Iios.'csa and rtcoucile «ati5factio’ii. the most alluring 
and feemingh the most contr'dieloir , enjoying at 
once all the «5pirited p'easnte of independence and all 
the gnyis IncTc and fat emoluments of senrhade 
Here is a sketch thoagh.a slight one, of the consti- 
tntion latrs, and poh<^ of this new Court eorporatioa 
The name hr wh’ch tl er chocse to di->tingmsh them- 
selves. js tLit of Kin^ fr neii, or the Kirg' s mends Iw 
an inTid.oas eicla<ion ot i^o rest of his Majesty's 
most loyal and aCechonaie subjects The who!'' 
CTstem, comprehencLng the exterior and interio*- 
Adnumstmtions is conffioalr called in the feehmcal 
language of the Court, DotihJe Cchinct ; in French or 
Fnglish as you choose to pnjnouncc it 
"Whether all this be a ns on of a distracted hnin, or 
the inrcntion of a malic'ous heart, or a real faction in 
the country, must bo judged by the appearances which 
thinsrs bare warn for eight years past Tims far I am 
certain, that there is not a single public man, in or out 
of oSce, who has not at some time or o*her. home 
testimony to the truth of what I Lave now related In 
particular, no persons have been more strong in thew 
assertions, and louder and more indecent in their 
ccmplamfs than those who compose all the exterior 
part of the present Admmistrat on , in wl ose timeihat 
faction has arrived at such a height of power, and of 
boldness in e use of it as mrv, in the end perhaps 
Inng about its total destmehon 
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It 18 true, tliat about foui years ago, during tbo 
administration of the Marquis of Hoclingbam, an 
attempt was made to cairy on Goremmont without 
then concunenco Hoivever, this was only a transient 
cloud , they were hid but for a moment , and their con- 
stellation blared out with gicatei biightucss, and a far 
more vigorous influence, some time after it was blown 
o^ cr An attempt was at that time made (but without 
any idea of proscription) to break then corps, to dis- 
coniitenanco thou doctrines, to icvno connections of 
a different kind, to restore tho principles and pobc} 
of the Wings, to reanimate the cause of Liberty by 
Ministerial countenance , and then for the first time 
wcio men seen attached in office to o\oiy principle they 
had maintained in -opposition No ono will doubt, 
that such men were abhoned and iiolcntly opposed by 
the Court faction, and that such a system could have 
but a short duiation 

It may appear somewhat affected, that in so much 
discourse upon tins oiLtiaordiiiary party, I should saj 
so little of tho Earl of Buie, who is tho supposed head 
of it But this was noithoi owing to affectation nor 
inadvertence I hai’o caiefully aioidcd tho introduc 
tion of personal reflections of any kind Much tho 
greater port of the topics which have been used to 
blacken this nobleman are either un3ust oi frivolous 
At best, they have a tendency to give tho resentment 
of this bitter calamity a wrong direction, and to turn 
a public giievnnco into a mean personal, oi a dan 
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tni'st m onn nnofhrr, or in nnj sort io throw th»* de- 
pcndoncp of public conns'*!'* upon private will and 
fnionr, po«siblj may have nothing to do with the Earl 
of Bute It matters little whether he bo the fnend or 
the enemy of that pirticnlar person But let him be 
who or wliat he will, he abfts a faction tint is dming 
bird to the nun of his coniiti^ He is tapping tho 
foundation of its liberij, disturbing tbe *;onrces of its 
doiiHstic imnfiwilbis, wcnhening its goaeninient over 
its dcpeiideiieics degrading it from all its imjvjrtanee 
in tbe system of Enroiie 

It IS tins niinatnnl infusion of a sylrm of Fafour- 
tli^m into n Goicmilient winch in a great inrt of ita 
constitution is iwpnlar, tint 1ms raised the present 
ferment in tho nation Tlic jicoplc, anthout cntcniig 
deeply into its pnnciples, could plainly pcrcciie its 
ctTLcts, in mntli a lolcnec, in a great spirit of innovation, 
and a general disorder in all the functions of Goacm- 
raent I teep mj eye solclj on this system , if I speak 
of th()«o measures which liaic ansen from it, it will bo 
so far onl} as the> illustrate llie general sdienic This 
13 the fountain of all those bitter waters of which, 
through a hundred different condmts, we liaio dmnk 
nntil aro are readv to Imrst The discretionary 
power of tho Crown in the formation of Ministrv, 
ahnoed by bad or weak men. Ins giaen rise to a 
system, which, without directlj aaolating the letter 
of any law, operates against the spirit of tlie whole 
constitution 
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A plfin of FB^onnh«5TO for o«r e\ec\iiorj Govern- 
ment IS csscntjnlly at iinanco nritli tlie plan of onr 
Legislature One great end undoubtedly of a mtved 
Government like ours, composed of Moinrchy, and of 
controls, on the part of the higher people and tho 
lower, IS that tho Pnneo shall not lie able to iiolate tho 
laws This isnsefnl indeed and fundamental But 
this, even at firit view, is no nioro than a ncgatii e 
advantage , an annonr nicrelj defensive It is there- 
fore next in order, and equal in imimrtanee, that the 
discrciionarif poiccr^ ichteh arc necctoat ih/ te^fed in 
/Ac JITonarcfi, tehcUirrfor the rxccuhon of the laxc^, or 
for the nomination to ma^siraeij and ofnee, or for con- 
ducting ilic affairs of peace and irni , or for ordering 
the revenue, should all he crerased upon public pi in 
cipTca and national grounds, and not on the hUngs oi 
prqudiccs, the intrigues or poftcics of a Com I Tins, 
I said, IS equal in importance to thosccnnngn Goiem- 
ment according to law Tho laws reach but n a err 
littlo waj Goiistitiite Goaemmciit bow aou please 
infinitely the giealer part of it must dojiond iqion tho 
exorcise of the powers which are left at largo to the 
pnidenec and uprightness of Ministers of State Ea cii 
all the use and potenej of the laws depends upon them 
Without them, your Coinnionwealth is no better tban 
a scheme upon paper , and not a living, nctia-o, cffcctiao 
constitution It is possible, that throngh negligence, 
or Ignorance, or design nrtfidly condneted. Ministers 
may snffer one part of Goaeniment to languish, 
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nnotber <0 bt from its purjwsi's, nnd ©\cry 

\nTiiab1o intorrst of Uip tountrj fo fnll iu<o mui and 
dccnj , witlioul pobbibilitj of fixinj;: anj Miiglo not on 
A\liicb a criunniil proM:cutioii can bo subH} grounded 
The duo arniigemtnt of men in the ncti\o pirt of flie 
Stntc, fer from }»ing foreign lo Ibo purposes of a nise 
6oi eminent, ought to lie among its icry first ind 
dearest objects 'Wlicu, tliercforc, the abettors of tlie 
new system tell us, that iKtirccn them and tlitir op- 
iwsers tlicrc IS nothing but a struggle for poi.er, and 
that tlicrcfore we are no-mjs conccmcd in it, wo 
innst tell those who hai c the impudence to insnlt ns in 
this manner, that, of all things, sro onght to bo the 
most concerned, who and what sort of men tlicy arc, 
that hold the inist of cierjihnig that is dear to us 
Nothing can render tins a point of indifference to the 
nation, bnt what must either render ns totally dcsjwnitr, 
or soothe ns into the secnnly of idiots VTo must 
soften into a credulity liclowthe milkuicss of infancy, to 
think all men a irtnons "Wo mnst lie tainted with a 
inalignita trulvdinliolical, to belies c all tlie world to be 
eqiudlj IV i< ked and corrupt lien are in jiublic life as 
in jinv ate — some good, some evil The elevation of the 
one, and the depression of the other, are the first objects 
of all true iiolicj But that form of Goremment, 
wliicli, neither in its direct institutions, nor in their 
immediate tendenej , has coutnred to throw its affairs 
into the most tmslworthv hands, but lias left its whole 
cveentory svsfcm to be disposed of agrccablj to the 
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uncoutiolled pleasme of auj* one man, liowcver excel- 
lent or virtuous, is a plan of, polity defective not only 
in iliat memlier, hut consequentially erroneous in e^ely 
part of it 

In arintiary Governments, the constitution of the 
Ministry follows the constitution of the Lcgislatiuc 
Botii the Law and the Magistrate are the creatures of 
"Will It must he so Kothmg, indeed, •will appeal 
more certain, on any tolerahlo consideration of this 
matter, than that eoei y sort of Governmeht ought to 
have tisAdimnistration correspondentto its Legislatui e 
If it should ho otliciwisc, things must fall into a 
hideous disoidor The people of a free Common- 
wealth, who ha\o taken such care tliat their laws 
should he the result of general consent, cannot ho so 
senseless as to sofEer their executory system to ho com- 
posed of persons on whom they ha\e no dependence, and 
whom no pioofs of the public love and conEdcnco haio 
recommended to those {powers, upon the use of which 
the veij heiiig of tho State depends 

The popular election of magistiates, and popular dis- 
position of rewards and honours, is one of tho first 
advantages of a free State Without it, oi something 
equivalent to it, perhaps tho people cannot long 60303 
tho substance of freedom , certainly none of tho 
■vivifying energy of good Government Tho frame of 
our Commonwealth did not admit of such an actual 
election hut it provided as well, and (while the spirit 
of the constitution is piescrved) better, foi all the 
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otf«'efa of it, ilinn bj tlip incUiod of siitTiagp in any 
(Ipinociniip Sinto nliiisooior Ji bad Ali\a)4, until of 
late, been bold tbc first dutj of Pnrliainont iaiefusi 
iosvpjwii Govei nviaii, itnfti jwwc) ipamn the hands 
of posom who 7ie)e aeceplahh to the people, oi 
tohtle factions pi cdominatcd in the Ooitil in wlmhihe 
nation had no conjtdcnee Tims all tbo good cHocts of 
popnlar election -ncio supposed to bo sceiiicd to ns, 
n itbont tbo misebicfs attending on porpotnal intrigne, 
and a distinct can\nss for oiery paiticnlai offico 
tliiongbont tbo body of tbo people Tins n as tbc most 
noblo and icfiucd part of om coiistitutioii Tbo pcoplo, 
by thou Topresontat lies and giandecs, wero iiitnistcd 
MitU a dcliboratn 0 power in innkiiig laws, tbo King 
ivitb tbo control of Ins iicgatno Tbo King lyas in- 
trusted nitb tbo dchberatno clioico and tbo election to 
offico , tbo pcoplo bad tbo iiegatno in a Parliamentary 
lofusal to support Formerly tins powci of control 
was -nbat kcxit Ministers in ano of Pnrlininciits, and 
Pailiamcnts in loiciciico witb tbo people If tbo use 
of tins powoi of control on tbo s}Btcm and poisons of 
Administration is gone, oicr} tiling is lost, Parliament 
and all "Wo inaj assnie onrsolres, that if Parliament 
mil tamely see ciil men take possession of all tbo 
btroiigbolds of tbcir countiy, and allow them time and 
moans to fortify tbcmsches,iindcr a pretence of gniiig 
them a fair trial, and upon a bopo of discoycriug, 
wbetbor they will not bo lefoimcd by power, and 
■\ibetboi then mcasnics will not bo better tlinn their 
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morals; such n Parliamcut will gtxo luimlcn'incc io 
their measures also ivlmieter tint Parliament nia> 
pretend, and whate>er those measures ina\ be 
Erctr good pohtual institniiou must Imo a pre- 
aeuinc oiierahoii as arcll as a rcmcdinl It ought to 
have a natural tendency to exclude bad men from 
Government, and not io trust for tbe safety of tlie 
State to subsequent piuushmcut alone— punishment 
which has ever been tardy and nneerfam, and which, 
avhen power is suffered in had hands, ma\ chanco io 
fall rather on the injured than the criminal 
Before men are put fonvnrd into the great trusts of 
the State, they ought hy their conduct to Inao obtained 
such a degree of estimation m their country ns may bo 
some sort of plcdgo and security to tlio public that 
they will not ahnso thoso trusts It is no mean 
security for a proper use of power, that a man has 
shown hy the general tenor of his actions, that the 
affection, the good opinion, tlio couiidcnco of his 
fcUow-citizcushnac been among the iiruicipal objects 
of his life, and that ho has owed none of the gradations 
of his power or fortune to a settled contempt or oc- 
casional forfeiture of their esteem 
That man who, before he comes into jxiwer, has no 
friends, or who, coming into power, is obliged to desert 
his friends, or who, losing it, has no fnends to sjrm* 
pathisc With him, he who has no sway among any part 
of -the landed or commercial interest, but whose whole 
importance has Icgxm with his office, and is snre to 
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end "nitli it, is a porson vrlio ought noicr to ho suffered 
by a controlling Pailiament to continue in any of 
those situations uhioh confer the lead and direction of 
all our public affairs, liecauso such a inan liaa no con- 
nection loith the inteiesi of the people 

Those Idiots 01 cabals of men who hni e got together, 
aioucdl) without auj public pniiciple, in order to 
sell their con3unct iniquity at the higher rate, and 
aie therefore universally odious, ought ncier to be 
suffered to domineer in the State, because they have 
no connection with the sentiments and opinions of 
the people 

These are cousidciaiions which, in luy opinion, en- 
force tho necessity of baling some bcttci reason, in a 
free country and a free Pniliaincnt, for supporting 
tho hliiiistois of the Ciown, than that short one, Thai 
the King has thought propet to appoint them There 
IS something i ery courtly in this But it is a principle 
Xncgnnnt with all sorts of niisclnof, in a constiintion 
like oiiis, to tinii the nows of active men from tho 
country to tho Ooiiit Whatoi or bo tho load to powoi 
that IS tlio load iihitli will bo tiod If tho opinion of 
tho country be of no use as a means of powci oi con- 
sideration, the qualities which usuallj' procure that 
opinion will bo no loiigei cultuatcd And whether it 
will bo right, in a State so popular in its constitution 
as ours, to leave 'ambition without popular motnes, 
and to trust all to the operation of pure virtue in tho 
minds of Kings and Ministers, nid public men, must 
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lip io tlie judgment and gotxl seuac of the 

people of England 

Ciuiuiug men are liert apt to bicak in, nud with- 
out dimtlj conti-ovcrting tlie pnmuple, to raise objeu- 
tions from the difficult} under which the Soiereign 
labours to distmgnish the genuine loicc and sentiments 
of his people from the clamonr of a faction, by which 
it IS so easil} counterfeited Tlie nation, thej say is 
generally divided into parties, with \ icws and passions 
niterlv irreconcilable If the King should put his 
affairs into the hands of any one of them, ho is sure 
to disgust the rest, if ho select particular men from 
among them all, it is a hazard that he disgusts them 
all Those who are left out, however divided before, 
will soon run into a hod} of opposition, which, being a 
collection of many discontents into one focus, will witlt- 
out doubt be hot and violent enough Faction will 
make its cries resound through the nation as if the 
whole were in an iijiroar when by far the majorita 
and much the better part will seem for awhile, as it 
were anmhilated by the quiet in which their airtuc 
and moderation incline them to enjoy the blessings of 
Government Besides that the opinion of the mere 
vulgar IS a miserable rule even with regard to them- 
selves, on acconnt of their violenco and instabihtv 
So that if yon were to gratify them ui their humour 
to-dav, that very gratification would he a ground of 
their dissatisfaction on the next Kow as all these 
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nilcs of public opinion are to bo collected irith great 
difficulty, and to bo applied mtb equal uncertainty ne 
to the etfcct, “wliat better can a King of England do 
than to employ snob men as ho finds to hiTO views and 
inclinations most conformable to his own, who are 
least infected ■with pride and self-will, and who are 
least moved by such populai Immonrs ns are porpotiiallj 
tiaiersing his designs, and distuibing his son ice, 
trusting that when ho means no ill to Ins people ho 
■nill bo supported in his appointments, whotlior he 
chooses to heop or to change, as his private judgnieut 
or his pleasure leads lump Ho will find a suio re- 
souice in the loal weight and influence of tho Crown, 
when it IS not enfleicd to become an instrument in tho 
Imnds of a faction 

I will not protend to say that there is nothing at all 
in this mode of reasoning, because I will not assoit 
that there is no difficulty m tho art of government 
Undoubtedly tho very best Administiution must en- 
conutci a gicat deal of opiiosition, and tho lery worst 
will find moio sujipoit than it dcscncs Sufficient 
appearances will never bo wanting to those who liaie a 
mind to dcccn o themselves It is a fallacy in constant 
use with those who nould level all things, and con- 
found right with wiong, to insist upon tho incon- 
veniences which are attached to o\eiy choice, without 
taking into considciation tho different weight and 
consequence of those inconveniences Tho question is 
not concerning ahtolute discontent or petfeci satisfac- 
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oidnmiy frnnqnilhty -ftliicli atp in Ins poivpr •wifliont 
any icbpai pIi at all 

It IS not more flio dntv tlinn it is the inteiPst of n 
Pniipo to aim at giviiip iiaiiqnillii} to Ins Goipniinont 
But thoso wlio aihisp hiiii ina^ lm^o an mtPiPst in 
(lisoidoi and poiifnsion If the opinion ol tlip pcoplu 
IS against tlioni, ilioy ivill iiatnrsU} n lali tliat it should 
1 m^o no pio\alcnco Hcio it is that tho pcoplo must 
on then put show thomsolvcs scnsiblo of their oil'll 
laluc Tlieii whole iinpoi tanco, in tho fust instance, 
and nftciii ards their iiliolo ficodoin, is at stake Thou 
freedom cannot long ammo then importance Hero 
it IS that tho natiual strongth of tho kingdom, tho 
gicat peers, tho loading landed gentlemen, tlio opulent 
merchants and inamifaetuiors, tho suhstsiitml yeo- 
manry, must interpose, to lesouo thou Prince, thorn- 
sell os, and thoir posterity 

"Wo aro at piesont at issue upon this point "Wo aio 
111 tho great ciisis of this contention, nnd tho pait 
nhioli men take, ono way or othoi, will sono to dis 
ciiimuato thou chaiactois and thou princixilcs Until 
tho matter is decided, tho countiy will icinain in its 
present confusion Por while a system of Adminish s- 
tioii IS attempted, cntiiclj lopugnant to tho fgoiiins 
of tho pcoplo, and not confominhlo to tho plan of 
thou Goiomment, oicrything must nepcsssiil} ho 
disoi doled for a tunc, until this system <lestroys 
the constitution, or tho constitution gets tho hotter 
of this system 
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There is, in mj opinion, n peculiar renom and 
mahgmiy in this political distemper hejond any that 
I have hc'ird or read of In former tunes the projectors 
of arhitraiy Govermnent attacked only the liberties of 
their country, a design surely miscluevons enough to 
have satisfied a mmd of the most unruly *imhition 
But a system unfavoniablo to freedom may bo so 
formed as considerably to exalt tho grandeur of the 
State, and men may find in the pnde and splendour of 
that prospenty some sort of consolation for tho loss of 
their solid pnnleges Indeed the increase of the 
poirer of the State has often been urged by artful men, 
as a pretext for some abndgment of the public liberty 
But the scheme of the jimto imder consideration not only 
strikes 1 palsy into ea cry nerve of our free const ituhoii, 
but lu tho same degree benumbs and stupefies the 
whole cxeeutiTo power, rendenug Groiernment m all 
its grand operations languid uncertain, ineffectnc, 
mafang Mimstera fearful of attemptmg and incapable 
of executing anv nsefid plan of domestic arrangement 
or of foreign pohtits It tends to produce neitlier tho 
becunty of a free Government, nor the energy of a 
Monarch} that os absolute Accordmgly, the Crown 
has dwmdlea away in proportion to the unnatural and 
turgid growth of this excrescence on the Court 
The mtenor Mimsfay are sensible that war is a 
situation which sets in its fufi light the value of the 
hearts of a people, and they well know that tho be- 
ginning of the importance of the people must be the 
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ond of llioirs Por tliw rcnson tltoj discover upon nil 
occnsions llio utmost fear of c^orJllnng vrhicli by 
possibilitj mnj lead to such nn c^ cut I do not mean 
that they manifest nny of that pious fear u-lncli is 
Inclnrnrd to romniit tlio snfot} of tho country to tlio 
dubious ovpciiiiicnt of uar Such n fear, being tlio 
tender sensation of nrtno, excited, ns it is regulated, 
bj rcnson, frequentlj shows itself in n sc tsonnblo bold- 
ness, which keeps danger nt a distsnco, bj seeming to 
despise it Their fear botrnj s to tho first glance of 
tho eve its true cause and its real obicet Foreign 
powers, confident in the knowledge of tlicir ehameter, 
have not scrupled to a lolato tho most solemn treaties , 
and, in defiance of them, to make conquests in tho 
midst of a gencial pence, and in tho heart of Europe 
Such was tho •conquest of Corsica, hr tho professed 
enemies of the freedom of mankind, in dcfianco of those 
•w ho avereformerlj its professed defenders Wo baa c had 
pist claims upon tho samopoavers — ^rights which ought 
to haa 0 been sacred to them ns ai ell as to ns, ns they 
had then origin in our lenity and gcnorosit} ton nrds 
Fuiiico and Spam in tho dnj of their great humilm- 
lion Such I call tho ransom of Manilla, and tho 
demand on Franco foi tho East India prisoners But 
these powers put a just confidence in thou resource of 
tho double Cabinet These demands (one of them, at 
least) are hastening fast towards nn acquittal by pre- 
sciiption Oblmon begins to sprcod hei cobwebs oa or 
all oin spirited ipmonstrances Some of the most 
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valnablc branches of onr trade are also on the point of 
psnshiug from the same cansc I do not mean those 
branches Trlnch bear nrithont the hand of the nne- 
dresser, I mean those irhich the policy of treaties bad 
formerly secured to ns, I mean to mark and distin- 
gmsh the trade of Portugal, the loss of Trlnch, and 
the poTTcr of the Cabal, Ime one and the same era 
If, by any chance, the hlinistcrs xrho stand before 
the cnrtain possess or atfeefc any spirit, it makes little 
or no impression Foreign Courts and Ministers, arho 
were among the first to discover and to profit by this 
inaention of the doulle Cabinet, attended aer^ little to 
their remonstrances They know that those shadows 
of Ministers haie nothing to do in the nlhmatc dis- 
posal of things Jcalonsics and animosities are 
sedulonslr nonrislied in the outward Administration, 
and have been even considered ns a cau«a sine qua non 
in its constitution thence foreign Courts haie a cer- 
tainty, that nothing can bo done by common counsel in 
this nation If one of those Ministers officially takes 
up a bnsincss with spint, it serves onlj the better to 
signalise the meanness of the rest, and the discord of 
them all His colleagues in office arc in haste to shake 
him off, and to disclaim the wholo of his proceedings 
Of this nature was that astonishing transaction in 
which Lord Bochford, onr Ambassador at Pans, re- 
monstrated ^against the attempt upon Corsica, in 
consequence of a direct anihority from Lord Shel- 
burne This remonsf raiic® the F reneh Minister treated 
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With thi> contempt Uml wnsiintuml , n<« jjo ■«■»«! apsnrecl, 
from the Amti i^vnlor of lim Conrf to nurn, (liat tliew 
ortlors of IiO«l Shellmmo were not Mipi)orle«l In tho 
ivst of the (T lintl liho to hate f-atcl Bntishl Atlmini* 
•.tmtion Jjonl Roelifowl, » nmn of hptrtt, could not 
endure this fiituntion Tlie eonsicjuences were, lio«. 
e^e^, ennous lie returns from Pans, and comes 
homo full of anger Lord Shelhunie, who ga^e the 
onlers, is obliged to gno «p the sesls Lonl Roch- 
ford, who ohejcd these orders rccenes them Ho 
goes, howe\er, into another department of the some 
office, that he might not lie obliged oflieialU to 
aeqnieace in oni sitiintion under n hat he had officially 
remoiistnted ag luisl m another At Pans, tho Dnho 
of Choiseul considewsl this office armiigement ns a 
» omplimeiit to Inin here it was spohe of ns an attention 
to the deluu} of Lord Roibford Hut aihelher the 
« ompbinent arns to one or lioth, to this nation if Mas 
the snnu Ha this (miNufioii the comlitioii of onr 
Court Inj exposeil in all it- nulvnlness Our otliie 
correspondent 0 has lost all pretenw to niitheiiticity, 
British polic} IS brought into donsion in thobc nations, 
that a aahilo ago trembled at the pov cr of our arms, 
aahilst they looked upanth confidence to the eqnit), 
firmness, and candour, which ahono in all our ncgotia> 
tions I represent this matter exactly in the light in 
which it has been ainiaersnlly received 

Sneb has been the aspect of onr foreign politics 
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Tinder the inflnence of a dovible Cabinet With such 
an anangement at Conit, it is impossible it should 
hare been otherwise Noi is it possible that this 
scheme should hare a bettei efEect upon the gorcin- 
nient of oui dependencies, the first, the dearest, and 
most delicate ob3ects of the inteiioi policy of this 
empire The Colonies know that Administiatioii is 
sepaiated ftom the Oomt, divided within itself, and 
detested by the nation The double Cabinet has, in 
both the parts of it, shown tho most malignant dis* 
positions towards them, without being able to do them 
the smallest mischief 

They aro convinced, by sufficient eiqperience, that no 
plan, either of lenity or rigour, can be pursued with 
uniformity and perseverance Therefore they turn 
their ojos entirely from Great Britain, wheio they 
have neither dependence on friendship nor appielicn* 
Sion from enmify Tliey look to themsclacs, and then 
own arrangements They grow oveiy day into aliena- 
tion from this country , and whilst they are becoming 
disconnected with our Government, wo have not tho 
consolation to find that they are even fnendly in their 
new independence Kothmg can equal the futility, 
the weakness, the rashness, tho timidity, tho perpetual 
contradiction, in tho management of our affairs in 
that part of the world A volume might be written on 
this melancholy subject, but it were better to leave n 
entirely to tho reflections of the rcadei himself, than 
not to treat it in the extent it deserves 
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In -wliat manner our domestic economy is affected by 
this system, it is needless to explain It is the per* 
pctnal snb3ect of tboir own complaints 
The Conn party resolve tbo whole into faction 
Having said something before upon this sub3cct, 1 
shall only observe hoie, that, when they give this 
acconiit of the pieialcneoof faction, they present no 
very faioiiiablo aspect of tho confidence of the people 
in then onm Govenimont They may be assnicd, that 
however thej amuse themsdics with a laiioty of pro- 
jects foi substituting something else in tho place of 
that great and only foundation of Goxemment, tho 
coufideuce of tlio people, every attempt will but make 
their condition w Oise When men imigiiio that their 
food IS only a cov or for poison, and when they neither 
love nor tiust the hand that sen cs it, it is not tho 
iiaino of tho 1 oast beef of Old England that will per- 
suade tlicm to sit down to tho table tliat is spiead for 
them When tho people conceive that laws, and 
tiibunils, and even popular assemblies, are perverted 
from tho ends of thou institution, they iind iii those 
names of degeneritcd establishments only now motives 
to discontent Those bodies, which, when full of life 
. and beaut}, lay in then arms and were their joy and 
comfort , when dead and putrid, become but tho more 
loathsome from rcmembianco of formei endearments 
A sullen gloom, and furious disorder, prevail by fits ^ 
the nation loses its iclisli foi peace and prosperity, as 
it did in tliat season of fulness which opened our 
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troubles m tbo time of Clmrlcs tho First A species 
of men to whom a state of order would become a sen- 
tcuco of obscurity, are noniisbcd into a dangerous 
magnitude by tbo heat of intestine disturbances , and 
it is no wonder that, bj a sort of sinister piety, they 
cherish, in their turn, tho disorders which are tho 
parents of all their consequence Superficial obsen ers 
consider such persons as tho enuso of tho public un- 
easiness, when, in truth, the} are nothing more than 
tho ciEcct of it Good men look upon this distracted 
scene with sorrow and indignation Tlieir bands aro 
tied behind them They are despoiled of all the power 
which might enable them to reconcile the strength of 
Government with tho rights of the people. They 
stand in a most distressing alternative But in tho 
election among eiils they hope better things from 
temporary confusion, than from established servitude 
In the mean time, the voice of law is not to bo hoard 
Fierce licentiousness begets violent restraints Tho 
militar} arm is tho solo reliance , and then, call your 
constitution what }on please, it is tho sword that 
goicrns TIic cml power, like every other that calls 
in tho aid of an ally stronger than itself, perishes by 
the assistance it receives But tlic contrners of this 
scheme of Govenunent will not trust solely to tho 
military power, because they are cunning men Their 
restless and crooked spirit drives them to rake in tho 
dirt of ever} kind of expedient Unable to mlo tho 
multitude, thoj endeavour to raise dn isions amongst 
c— 18 
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tliem One mol) is lured to destroy suotlier , a pro- 
cedure wlucli at once encourages tlie boldness of the 
populace, and snstly increases tbeir discontent Men 
become pensioners of state on account of tbeir abibties 
m the array of not, and the discipbne of confusion 
Grovemmeut is put under tbe disgraceful necessity of 
protecting from tbe seventy of tbe bius that very 
licentiousness, urbicb tbe lairs bad been before violated 
to repress Everything partakes of tbe original dis- 
order Anarchy predominates uitbont freedom, and 
servitude uithont submission or subordination These 
are tbe consequences inevitable to our pubbe peace, 
from tbe scheme of rendenng tbe executory Grovem- 
ment at once odious and feeble, of freeing Admini- 
stration from tbe constitutional and salutary control 
of Parbament, and imentiug for it a neio control, un- 
knoirn to the constitution, an into lor Cabinet , ubicb 
brings the irbolo body of Grovemment into confusion 
and contempt 

After having stated, as shortly as I am able, tbe 
effects of this system on our foreign affairs, on tbe 
pobey of our Gbivcnunent 1001 regard to our depen- 
dencies, and on tbe interior economy of tbe Common- 
irealtb, there remains onlv, in this part of my design, 
to say something of tbe grand prmciple Trbicb first 
recommended this system at Court The pretence vras 
to prevent tbe Emg from being enslaved by a fac- 
tion, and made a prisoner in bis closet This sdieme 
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might have heen expected to answer at least its own 
end, and to indemnify the King, in his personal 
capacity, for all the confusion mto which it has thrown 
his Government But has it m reality answered this 
purpose? I am sure, if it had, every affectionate 
snbject would have one motive for enduring with 
patience all the evils which attend it 
In order to come at the tmth in this matter, it maj 
not be amiss to consider it somewliat m detail I 
speak hero of the Elmg, and not of the Crown , the 
interests lOf winch wo have already touched Indepen- 
dent of that greatness which a King possesses merely 
by being a representatne of the national digmty, the 
things in which he may have an individual interest 
seem to bo those wealth accumulated, wealth spent 
in magnificence, pleasure, or beneficence, personal 
respect and attention , and above all, private ease and 
lopose of mind These compose the inventoiy of pros 
porous circumstances, whether they regard a Prince or 
a sub;]cct , their enjoyments diff ermg only in the scale 
upon which they aio formed 
Suppose then wo wore to ask, whether the King has 
been richer than his predecessors in accnmnlatcd 
wealth, since the establislunent of the plan of 
Pavouiitism? I believe it will be found that the 
picture of royal indigence winch our Court has pre- 
sented until this year, has been truly humihating 
Kor has it been reliei cd from this unseemly distress, 
but by means which have hazarded the affection of the 
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people, and sliakon tlieir confidouco in Parhamont If 
tlio public txcasurcs had boon cxlmnsted in magnifi- 
cence and splendoiiT, tins distress ironld ha'vo been 
accoimtcd for, and in some measnro justified Nothing 
would bo more unworthy of this nation, than u ith a 
mean and mechanical rule, to mote out the splcudoni 
of the Crown Indeed I ha>o found \crj fow persona 
disposed to so ttngouorons a procedure But the geno- 
ralit} of xiooplo, it must bo confessed, do feel a good 
deal moitifiod, when they compare the wants of the 
Court n ith its expenses Tliev do not behold the cause 
of this distiess in any part of the apparatus of Royal 
magnificence In aU this, thoy see nothing but the 
operations of parsimony, attended with all the conso* 
q^uonccs of profusion Nothing expended, nothing 
suTcd Their wonder is increased bj their knowledge, 
that besides the reTcnno settled on his Majesty’s Civil 
List to the amount of £800,000 a j car, ho has a farther 
aid, from a largo pension list, near £90,000 a jcai, in 
li eland , from the produce of the Biichy of Lancaster 
{which we are told has been greatly improved) , from 
the lovonuo of the Duchy of Cornwall, from the 
American quit-rents, from the four and a half per 
cent duty in tlio Leeward Islands , this last worth to 
bo sure considerably more than £40,000 a jeai The 
whole IS certainly not much short of a millioii an- 
nually 

Those are revenues within the knowledge and cog- 
nizance of our national Councils "We have no direct 
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nglif to oxtcmmo into fho recoipts from Ins Majesty’s 
German Dominions, and the Bishopiic of Osnabnrg 
Tins IS tmqncstionabl} true But that TThicb is sot 
mthm the pronneo of Parliament, is yot Trithin tlie 
sphere of every man’s own reflection If a foreign 
Pnnec resided amongst ns, tho state of Ins rordmios 
conld not fail of becoming tho snbjcct of our speen* 
htion Pilled with an anxions concern for wLatc\ci 
regards the welfare of our Sovereign, it is impossible, 
in considering the miserable circnmstanccs into which 
he has been brought, that this obvions topic shonld bo 
entirely passed over !tliere is an opinion imivcrsal, 
that these revennos produce sometlung not inconsider- 
able, clear of all charges and establishments Tins 
produce tho people do not behove to bo hoarded, nor 
pcrccno to ho spent It is accounted for in tho only 
manner it can, by supposing that it is drawn away, for 
tbe support of tlmt Court faction, wlucb, whilst it 
distresses tho nation, impovcnshes tho Pnneo in every 
one of Ins resonrccs I onco more cmtion tho reader, 
that I do not urge this consideration concerning the 
foreign revenue, as if I supposed wo hod a direct nght 
to examine into the cxpenditaro of any part of it, hut 
solely for the parposo of showing howlittlo this system 
of Pnvonntism has been advantageons to tho Monarch 
himself, which, without magnificence, has sank him into 
a state of imnataral poverty , at the same tune that he 
possessed every moans of alHncnce, from ample rev oniics, 
both m tins country and in other parts of his dominions 
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Has tins systcma provided bottoi for the ,treatinent 
becoming Ins high and sacred cbarnctor, and secured the 
King from those disgnsts nttnebed to tbo necessity of 
employing men ulio arc not personally agreeable P Tins 
IS a topic upon wbicli for many loasons I could ansb to 
bo silent , bnt tbo pretence of securing against sucb 
causes of uneasiness, is tbo corner stone of tbo Court 
party It has bo-we\or so happened, that if I woro to 
fiv upon any ono point, in urhicb tins system has boon 
moio particnlaily and sbaincfnlly blamoablo, tbo effects 
•ffbicb it has produced would 3nBhfy mo in choosing for 
that point its tendency to degrade tbo personal dignity 
of the Sovoroign, and to expose bun to n thousand con- 
tradictious and mortifications It is bnt too oandent in 
what manner those projectors of Royal greatness have 
ftdfiUod all tboir magnificent pioniises Without re- 
capitulating all tbo circumstances of tbo reign, overj ono 
of arbicb is morooi less a melancholy proof of the truth 
of what I have ada ancod, lot us consider the language of 
tbo Court but a few years ago, concerning most of tbo 
persons now in the external Administration lot mo 
ask, uhotbor anj enemy to tbo personal feelings of tbo 
Sovoroign, could poscibly contrive a keener uistnimciit 
of mortification, and degradation of all dignity, than 
almost every part and member of tbo present arrange- 
mout ? Nor, in tbo whole course of our history, has 
any compliance uitb the will of tbo people ever boon 
known to oxtoit fiom any Prince a greater contradic 
tion to all bis own declared affections and dislikes, than 
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that which IS now adopted, m direct opposition to every 
thing the people approve and desire 
ioi opinion prevails, tint greatness has been more 
than once advised to submit to corinin condescensions 
towards individuals, which liave been demed to the en- 
treaties of a nation For the meanest and most depen- 
dent instrument of this s) stem knows, that there are 
hours when its CMstence may depend upon his adherence 
to it, and he takes his advantage accordiugl} Indeed 
it IS a law of nature, that whoeacr is necessar} to what 
we have made our object, is sure, m some way, or in 
some time or other, to become our master All this 
however is submitted to, in order to avoid that mon- 
strous evil of goi emmg in concurrence with the opimou 
of the people For it seems to be laid down as a ma\im, 
that a King has some sort of interest in giving uneasi- 
ness to Ins subjects that all who are pleasing to them, 
arc to be of course disagreeable to him that as soon as 
the persons who are odious at Court are known to be 
odious to tho x>coplc, it is snatched at ns a lucky occa- 
sion of showering down upon them all kinds of emolu- 
ments and honours Konc aie considered as weU-wishcrs 
to tho Crown, but those who advised to some un- 
popular course of action, none capable of serving it, 
but those who are obliged to call at every instant upon 
all its power for the safetj of their hi os None are sup- 
posed to bo fit xiricsts in tho temple of Goi emmont, 
but tho persons who arc compelled to fly into it for 
sanctuarj Such is tho effect of this refined project, 
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sucli js o'tertho result o£ nil tbo contiivnncos which nro 
used to free men from the 8or\ttudo of thoir reason, and 
from the necessity of ordering their nilairs according 
to their evident interests These contrivances oblige 
them to run into a real and mmoiis servitude, in order 
to ni Old a supposed restraint that miglit ho attended 
nith adiniitngc 

If fhcrcfoio this system has so ill answered its own 
grand piotenco of saving the King from the necessity 
of cmplopng persons disagrconhlo to Inm, has it given 
more peace and tranqnilht} to his Majesty’s pm ate 
hours ? No, most certainly The father of his people 
cannot possibly enjoy repose, while his family is in 
such a state of distraction Then what has tlio Crown 
or the King profited by all this fine-wrought scheme ? 
Is ho more nch, or more splendid, or more powerful, or 
more at Ins case, by so manj labours and contnvancos’* 
Have thoj not beggared his Exchequer, tarnished tho 
splendour of his Court, sunk his dignity, galled his 
feelings, discomposed tho whole order and happiness 
of his private life? 

It will bo \ory hard, 1 believe, to state in what re- 
spect the King has profited by that faction which pre 
snmptuousl} choose to call themselves Jmfnends 

If paiticular men had grown mto an attachment, by 
tho distinguished honour of tho society of their Sove- 
reign, and, by being tho partakers of his amnsemonts, 
came sonietiincs to prefer tlie' gratification of his per- 
sonal inclinations to tho support of his high character. 
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tbe iUng \roiild be roty natmal, and it would be es- 
cnsable enough. But the pleasant part of the stoiy is 
that these King's fnends hare no more ground for 
usurping such a title^ than a resident freeholder in 
Cumberland or in Cornwall Tliey arc only known to 
their SoTermgn by kissing his hand, for the ofBces 
pensions, and grants into which they hare deceived his 
benigxuty May no storm ever come, which will put 
the firmness of their attachment to the proof, and which, 
in the nudst of confnmons and terrors, and sufferings 
may demonstrate the eternal difference between a true 
and serere friend to the Monarchy, and a sbppcry syco- 
^ant of the Court, Qirautum tnfido seume dtsfabxt 
amieus! 

So far I haro considered tho effect of the Court 
sjstem, chiefiyas it operates upon the executive Gorem* 
ment, on the temper of the x>eoplo and on the happiness 
of the Sorerdgn. It remains that wo should consider, 
with a httle attention, its operation nponParhament 

Farhament was indeed tho great object of all tliese 
politics, the end at which they aimed, as well as the in* 
stmment by wMdi they were to operate But, before 
Farhament could be made snbsement to a system, by 
which it was to be degraded £rom the dignity of a 
national coundl, into a mere member of the Court, it 
must be greatly changed from its oiigmal character 

In speaking of this body, I hare my eye chiefly on 
the Honse of Commons. I hope I shaU be mdidgi'd '> 
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a feu- observations on tlio natnio and character of that 
asscmblj', not ■with regard to its legal foi m and powei , 
but to its spii if, and to the purposes it is meant to answei 
in tho constitntion 

T]io House of Commons ■was supposed onginallyto bo 
no pat t of the standing Govei nmeni of this country It 
■was consideied as a conti ol, issuing immediately from 
tlie people, and speedily to bo lesolved into tho mass from 
•whence it arose In this respect it was in the higher 
part of Government wlnt 3niics are in the lower Tho 
capacity of a magistrate being transitory, and that of 
a citizen permanent, tho latter capacity it was hoped 
would of course xiroponderato in all discussions, not 
only between tho people and tho standing authority of 
the Crown, but between the people and tho fleeting 
aiithoiity of tho House of Commons itself It was 
hoped tliat, being of a middle nature between subject 
and Government, they would feel with a more tender 
and a nearer interest everything that concerned the 
people, than tho other remoter and more permanent 
parts of Legislature 

"Wliatover altoiations time and tho nocessaiy accom- 
modation of business may have introduced, this 
chaiActei can never bo sustained, unless the House of 
Commons shall be made to bear some stamp of the 
actual disposition of tho people at largo It 'wonld 
(among public misfortunes) be an evil moio natiual 
and tolerable, that tho House of Commons should bo 
infected with every epidemical frenzy of the people. 
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as this ironld indicate some consanguinity, some 
sympathy of niturc with their constitncnts, than that 
they should in all cases bo wholly untouched by the 
opinions and feelings of tho people out of doors By 
this wont of sYmpatliA' they would cease to bo a House 
of Commons. For it is not tho dcriration of tho powei 
of that Houso from the people, uhich makes it in a 
distinct sense their rcpresontntiTO Tho King is the 
representatiro of the people , so arc tho Loids, so are 
the Judges They all are trustees foi tho people, as 
well as tho Commons , because no power is given for 
the solo sake of the holder, and although Grovemmont 
certainly is an institution of Dmno authonty, yet its 
forms and the persons who administer it, aE onginato 
from tho people 

A popular ongm cannot tlieref oro bo tho characteris- 
tical distinction of a populai representatn o This 
belongs equally to all parts of Goi ommont, and in all 
forms Tho virtue, spmt, and csscnco of a Houso of 
Commons consists in its being the ci.press imago of tho 
feebugs of tho nation It was not mstituted to be a 
control upon tho pcojilo, as of late it 1ms been taught, 
by a doctrine of ilio most pernicious tendency It was 
designed as a control foi tlio peoiile Other institu- 
tions have been formed for tho purpose of checking 
popular excesses, and they are, I apprehend, fuUy 
adequate to thoir obyect If not, they ought to be made 
so Tho House of Commons, as it was noier intended 
for tho support of peace and subordination, is miserably 
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appointed for that servieo , having no strongei weapon 
thanits Maco, and no hotter officer than its Ser3eant* 
at- Aims, which it can command of its own "proper 
authority A vigilant and jealous eyo over executory 
and judicial magistracy i an anxious care of public 
money, an openness, approaching towards facility, to 
public complaint , these seem to be the true charac- 
teristics of a House of Commons But an addressing 
House of Commons, and a petitionmg nation, a House 
of Commons full of conddence, when the nation is 
plimgcd m despair, in the utmost harmony with 
Ministers, whom the people regard with the utmost 
abhorrence , who vote thanks, when the public opimon 
calls upon them for impeachments , who are eager to 
giant, when the general voice demands account , who, 
in all disputes between the people and Administralion, 
piesumo against the people , who punish their disorders, 
but refuse even to inquire into the provocations to 
them , this is an unnatuial, a monstrous state of things 
in this constitution Such an Assembly may be a great, 
wise, awful senate , but it is not, to any popular pur- 
pose, a House of Commons This change from an 
immediate state of procuration and delegation to a 
course of acting as from oiiginal power, is the way in 
which all the popular magistracies m the world have 
been porvoited from their purposes It is indeed their 
greatest and sometimes their mcurablo coimption For 
there is a material distinction between tlint corruption 
by which particular points are earned against reason 
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(this IS a tiling whicli cannot be prevented by human 
msdom, and is of less consequence), and the corrup- 
tion of the principle itself For then the evil is not 
accidental, but seUled The distemper becomes the 
natural habit 

For my part, I shall be compelled to conclude tho 
principle of Parhament to be totally corrupted, and 
therefore its ends entirely defeated, when I see two 
symptoms first, a mle of indiscriminate support to 
all Mmisters , because this destroys tho very end of 
Parhament as a control, and is a general previons 
sanction to misgovemment , and secondly, the settmg 
up any claims adverse to tho right of free election , for 
this tends to subvert the legal authority by which tho 
House of Commons sits 

I know that, smce the Revolution, along with many 
dangerous, many nsefnl powers of Government have 
been weakened It is absolutely necessary to have fre- 
quent recourse to the Legislature Parliaments must 
therefore sit every year, and for great part of tho 
year Tho dreadful disorders of frequent elections 
have also necessitated a septennial instead of atnonnial 
duration Tlicse circumstances, I mean the constant 
habit of authority, and tho unf requoncy of elections, 
have tended very much to draw the House of Com- 
mons towards the character of a standing Senate 
It IS a disorder which has arisen from tho cure of 
greater disorders, it has anseu from the extreme 
difficulty of reconcihng hberly^ under a monarchical 
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Govomment, "witb external strength anti nrith internal 
tranquilhtj 

It 18 lery dear that ire cannot free onrselics entirelj 
from tins great iiicom cniencc , hut I irould not increase 
an evil, hecanse I urns not ahlo to remoTe it, and 
hccansc it was not in inj power to heep the Honsc of 
Commons roligtouslj true to its first principles, I 
ironld not argno for canying it to a total ohhiion of 
them Tins liashccnthe great scheme of power in onr 
time Thoj who mil not conform their conduct to the 
public good, and cannot support it hy the prerogative of 
the Crown, hai c ndoiitcd a new plan TIioj have totally 
abandoned the shattered and old-fashioned fortress of 
prcrogntiTo, and made a lodgment in the stronghold 
of Parliament itself If they hare any evil design to 
which there is no ordinary legal power commensurate, 
they bring it into Parliament Li Parliament > the 
uholo IS executed from the beginning to Uic end In 
Parliament the pouer of obtaiuim; their ob3Cct is ab- 
solute, and the snfctj in the iirocccding perfect no 
rules to confine, no after reckonings to tcrrifi Parlia 
ment cannot with any great propnety punish others 
for things in which tliej themselves have been accom- 
pbccs Thus the control of Parliament nj»n the 
executory powci is lost, because Parliament is made to 
partake in eiery considerable act of Goicmmcnt Im- 
pcaclment, that great guardian of Vie purity of the 
Constitution, is wi danger of being lost, even to Vie 
idea of it 
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By this plan soi oral important ends arc answered to 
iho Cahal If tho authority of Parlininent snpporls 
itself, tho credit of every act of Grovemmont, which 
they contmo, is saicd, hut if the net ho so very 
odious that tho nholo strength of Parliament is in- 
siidicient to recommend it, tlien Parliament is itself 
discredited, and this discredit increases more and more 
that iiidiffercnco to tho constitution, which it is tho 
constant aim of its enemies, hy their nbuso of Pnrlia- 
montary powers, to render general among tho people 
'Wlienevcr Parliament is persuaded to assiiino tho 
olGccs of o\eciitivo Goi ernment, it will loso all tho con- 
fidonce, love, and voneratiou which it has over cnioycd, 
nhilstitwas supposed tho coirccUvc and eonttol of 
tho acting powers of tho State This would lio tho 
event, though its conduct in such a pen ersion of its 
functions should ho tolcrahly 3U8t and moderate , hut 
if it shonld ho iniquitous, i lolont, full of passion, and 
full of faction, it would ho considered ns tho most 
iniolcmhlo of all tho inodes of tyrannj 
For a considorahlo timo this separation of tho 
ropresentatn os from their constitiicuis went on with 
a silent progress, and had those, arlio conducted tho 
plan for their total scxrarafion, hoon jx'rsons of temper 
and abilities any waj equal to tho rangnitiido of their 
design, tho success would haao been infalhhlo , hut hy 
thoir precipitancy they have laid it ojicii iii all its 
nakedness, tho nation is alarmed at it, and tho event 
maj not ho pleasant to the contrivers of tho scheme 
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In tlio Inst session, tlio corps cnllcd (ho King's fi tends 
jntwle n Imrtlj attempt nil nt once, to altci ilic i ighi 
of election itself, to put it into the powoi of tlio House of 
Commons to disable nii} pci son disngrccnblo to tliem 
from sitting in Pnrlininent, mtliout nnj other rule tlmii 
tlicir own pleasure , to mnko incapacities, cither general 
for dcscnptioiiB of men, or particular for nidiridnals , 
and to talvo into their bodj, persons who niowedl) had 
iioTcr been chosen bj the ma3ority of legal electors, nor 
agreeably to aiij known nilo of law 

Tho argnniciits upon which this claim was founded 
and combated, are not ma business here Heier has a 
subject been more nmpla and more lenincdl> handled, 
nor upon one side, in mj opinion, more sutisfactonlj , 
they who arc not convinced by what is already written 
would not receiio conviction though one oiosefrom the 
dead 

I too have thought on this subject, but my pnqioso 
here, is onlj to consider it as a paitof tho faaourito 
project of Government, to observe on the motiies 
which led to it , and to trace its political consequences 

A violent rage for the punishment of Mr Wilkes 
lias tho pretence of tho whole Tins gentleman, by 
sotting himself strongly in opposition to tho Court 
Cabal, had become nt once an object of then persecu* 
tion, and of tho popular fnaoiir Tho hatred ot the 
Court party pursuing, and tho coimtcnanco of tho 
people protecting him, it very soon became not nt all a 
question on tho man, but a trial of strength between 
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tlio tvro parties Tlic advantage of the victory in this 
particular contest was the present, but not the Only, 
noi bj any means, the principal, oboect Its operation 
• upon the character of the House of Commons was the 
great point in view The point to bo gained by the 
Cabal was this that a precedent should be established, 
tending to show. That the favoui of the people was 
not so sill eat oad as the favom of the Com t even 
to populai honours and popular ti lists A strenuous 
resistance to every appearance of lawless power, a 
spirit of independence carried to some degree of 
enthusiasm , an inqiusitive charactei to discover, and 
a bold one to display, eveiy eoiruption and every error 
of Goaemment, these are the qualities which recom- 
mend a man to a seat in tho House of Commons, in 
open and merely popular elections An indolent and 
submissive disposition , a disposition to think charit- 
ably of all the actions of men in power, and to live 
in a mutual intcrcomse of favours with them , an m- 
clination rather to countenance a strong use of {au- 
thority, than to bear any sort of licentiousness on the 
part of the people , these aie unfavourable qualities in 
an open election for Members of Parliament 
The mstmet which carries tho people towards the 
choice of the former, is 3ustificd by reason, because a 
man of such a character, -even in its exorbitancies, 
does not directly contradict the purposes of a trust, 
the end of which is a control on power The latter 
character, even when it is not in its extreme, will 
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execute ibis trust but xery imperfectly , and, if deviat* 
mg to the least excess, unU certainly frastrato instead 
of forwardmg the purposes of a control on Govern- 
ment Buturhen the House of Commons -was to be 
now modelled, this principle was not only to be 
changed, but reversed Whilst any errors committed 
in support of power were left to the law, with every 
advantage of favourable construction, of mitigation, 
and finally of pardon, all excesses on the side of 
liberty, or in pursuit of popular favour, or in defence 
of popular rights and privileges, wore not only to be 
punished by the ngour of the Iniown law, but by a 
dwcreiionary proceeding, which brought on the loss of 
the popular object itself Popularity was to be ren- 
dered, if not directly penal, at least highly dangerous 
The favour of the people might lead even to a disquali- 
fication of representing them Their odium might 
become, stramed through the medium of two or tlwee 
constructions, the means of sitting as the trustee of 
all that was dear to them This is punishing the 
offence m the offending part Until this time, the 
opinion of the people, through the power of an Assem- 
bly, still m some sort popular, led to the greatest 
honours and emoluments in the gift of the Crown 
How the principle is reversed, and the favour of the 
Court IS the only sure way of obtainmg and holding 
those hononrs which ought to bo in the disposal of the 
people 

It signifies very bttlo how this matter may bo 
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quibbled away Example, the only aigumcnt of effecl 
m civil life, demonstrates tbo trntb of my proposition 
Nothing can alter my opimon concerning the per- 
nicious tendency of tins evamplo, imtil I see some man 
for bis indiscretion m the support of power, for his 
violent and intemperate servility, rendered incapable 
of sittmg m pailiamont For as it nou stands, the 
fault of overstraining popular qualities, and, inegu- 
larly if jou please, asserting popular privileges, Ins 
led to disqualification, the opposite fault neier has 
produced the slightest punishment Itcsistance to 
power has shut the door of the House of Commons to 
one man , obsequiousness and servility, to none 
Not that I would enconiage popular disorder, oi 
any disorder But I would lea\o such offences to the 
law, to bo pumshod in measure and proportion The 
laws of this countrj are for the most part constituted, 
nnd wisely so, for the general ends of Goi emment, 
rather than for the prcserntion of our particular 
liberties "Wliatei er therefore is done in support of 
liberty, by persons not in public tiust, or not acting 
merely in that trust, is liable to bo more or less 
out of tho ordinary couise of the law, and the law 
itself 18 snificicnt to animadvert upon it ivith great 
seventy Nothing indeed can limder that severe 
letter from crushmg us, except the temperaments it 
may recen o from a trial by jury But if the habit 
pievails of going beyond the law, and supersed- 
ing this jndicatuie, of carrjing offences, real or sup. 
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posed, into the Icgislntivo bodies, wbo slmll csiablisb 
tbomsches into courts of cnimnal equiiij, (so the Star 
Chamher lias been called bj Lord Bacon,) all tho evils 
of tbo Star Chamber arc vovivcd A lavgo and liberal 
constmction in ascortniiung offences, and a discrction- 
arj power in pnnisbing tbem, is the idea of ct tminal 
equity , 17111011 is in truth a monster in Jnnsprudenco 
It signifies nothing 1711011107 a court for tins purpose 
bo a Oommitteo of Council, or a House of Commons, 
or a House of Lords , tho lilierty of tho sub3cct will 
bo cquallv subverted by it Tho true end nud purpose 
of that House of Parliament which entertains each a 
jurisdiction will bo destroyed bj it 
I will not bolioro.what no other man living believes, 
that Mr "Wilkes was punished for tho indecency of 
Ins publications, or tho impiety of his ransacked 
closet If ho had fallen in a common slaughter of 
liliollers and blasphemers, I could well believe that 
nothing more was meant than was protended But 
when I SCO, that, for 3 ears together, full as impious, 
and perhaps more dangerous writings to religion, and 
virtue, and order, have not been punished, nor their 
authors discountenanced, that tho most audacious 
libels on B.03nl Majesty have passed without notice, 
that tho most treasonable invectives against tho laws, 
liberties, and constitution of tho conutrj , Imio not met 
with the slightest oiiiraadvorsion , I must consider 
this ns a shocking and shameless pretence Never did 
an omenomed scurrility against everj thing sacred and 
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civil, public and pnvatc, rage through the kingdom 
with such a furious and unbridled bcence All this 
while the peace of the nation must be shaken, to ruin 
one bbcller, and to tear from the populace a single 
favourite 

Kor IS it that vice merely skulks in an obscure and 
contemptible impunity Does not the public behold 
with mdignation, persons not only generally scandalous 
in their lives, but the identical persons who, by their 
society, their instruction, their example, their encour* 
agement, have drawn this man mto the very faults 
which have furnished the Cabal with a pretence f oi his 
persecution, loaded with every kmd of favour, honour, 
and distinction, which a Court can bestow? Add but 
the crane of sembty (the/cediwn- oilmen servifniia) to 
every other crime, and the whole mass is immediately 
transmuted into virtue, and becomes tlie 3UBt subject 
of reward and honour When therefoie I redect upon 
this method pursued by the Cabal in distributing re- 
wards and punishments, I must conclude that Mr 
Wilkes 18 the object of persecution, not on account of 
what he has done in common with others who are the 
objects of reward, but for that in which he differs 
from many of them that he is pursued for the spinted 
dispositions which are blended with his vices , for his 
unconquerable firmness, for his resolute, indefatigable, 
stienuous resistance against oppression. 

In this case, therefore, it was not the man that was 
to be punished, nor his faults that were to be dis- 
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coimtenanced. Opposition to acts of power was to bo 
maikcd by a kind of cml prosciiption Tho popalaniy 
which should anso from such an opposition was to be 
shown unable to protect it Tho qualities by winch 
court IS made to the people, were to render every fault 
inexpiable, and every error irretnovable The qualities 
by which court is made to power, were to cover and to 
sanctify everything He that will have a sure and 
honourable scat in the House of Commons, must take 
care how he adventures to cultivate popular quahties , 
otherwise ho may remember the old maxim. Breves et 
tnfaustos pojpuh Bomam amoi es If, therefore, a pur- 
suit of popularity expose a man to gi eater dangers 
than a disposition to servility, the pnnoiple which is 
the life and soul of popular elections will pensh out of 
the Constitution 

It behoves the iieople of England to consider how 
tho House of Commons trader the operation of these 
examples must of necessity' be constituted On the 
side of tho Court will be, all honours, offices, emolu- 
ments, every sort of peisonal gratification to avarice 
or Aamty, and, what is of more moment to most 
gentlemen, tho means of growing, by innumerable 
petty services to individuals, into a spreading interest 
in their country On the othei hand, let us suppose a 
person unconnected with tho Court, and in opposition 
to its system For his own person, no office, or emolu- 
ment, or title , no promotion ecdcsiastical, or ci'vil, or 
military, or naval, for children, or brothers, oi kindred 
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Li vain an expiring interest in a Tiorougli calls foi 
offices, or small livings, for tbe cliildren of mayors, 
and aldermen, and capital bnrgcsses His court rival 
lias tliem all Ho can do an infimto nnmlier of acts of 
genoiosity and kindness, and even of pnblic spirit 
He nan piocuro indemnity from quarters Ho can 
procure advantages in tiado He can get pardons for 
ofEcnces Ho can obtam a tbonsand favours, and avert 
a tbonsand evils He may, vrbile be botrajs every 
valuable mterest of tbe kingdom, be a benefactor, a 
patron, a father, a gnnidian angel, to bis borough 
Tbe nnfortnnate independent member has nothing to 
offer, but harsh refusal, or pitiful excuse, or despond- 
ent lopresentation of a hopeless interest Except 
from bis pnvate fortune, in which ho may be equalled, 
perhaps exceeded, by his Court competitor, ho has no 
way of showing any one good quality, or of making a 
single fnend In the House, he votes for oi er in a 
dispirited nunonfy If he speaks, the doors arc 
locked A body of loquacious placemen go out to toll 
the world, that aU he aims at, is to got into office If 
he has not the talent of elocution, which is the case of 
many os wise and knowing men as any in the House, 
he IS liable to all tlioso inconveniences, without the 
eclat which attends upon any tolerably Successful evor- 
tion of eloquence Can we conceive a more disconi ag- 
ing post of duty than this? Strip it of the poor 
reward of popularity, suffer even the excesses com- 
mitted in defence of the popular mterest to become a 
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gronnd for tlio mn30iitj' of that Honso to form a dis- 
qualification out of the lino of tlio law, and at tlioir 
pleasure, attended not only with the loss of tho fran- 
chise, hut with oierj kind of personal disgraco, if 
this shall happen, tho people of this kingdom may ho 
assured that tlioy cannot ho firmly or faithfullj sorred 
hy any man It is out of tho nature of mon and 
things that they should , and thoir presumption will 
ho equal to thoir folly, if they expect it Tlio power 
of the people, within the laws, must show itself 
sufficient to jirotect ovorj ropresentativo in tho ani- 
mated performance of his duty, or that duty cannot ho 
performed Tlio House of Commons can norcr he a 
control on other parts of Groxomment, nnloss they 
arc controlled themselves hy thoir constituents, and 
unless these constituents possess some right in tho 
choice of tliat House, which it is not in the power of 
that House to tako away If they suffer this power 
of arbitrary incapacitation to stand, they hare utterly 
perverted every other power of the House of Com- 
mons Tho late proceeding, I will not say, is contrary 
to law , it must ho so , for the power which is claimed 
cannot, hy any possibility, ho a legal power in any 
limited member of Government 
Tho power which they claim, of declaring incapaci- 
ties, would not ho ahovo tho just claims of a final 
3udicaturo, if they had not laid it down as a leadmg 
prmciple, that they had no rule in tho exorcise of this 
claim hut their own discretion Not one’ of their 
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a1}etiorB has over xinderiaken to assign the pnnciplo 
of unfitness, the species or degree of delinquency, on 
xvluch the House of Gommons wiU expel, nor the mode 
of proceeding upon it, nor the evidence upon •vxluch it 
18 established The direct consequence of which is, 
that the first franchise of an Enghshman, and that on 
which all the rest vitally depend, is to bo forfeited for 
some offence which no man knows, and wluch is to be 
proved by no known rule whatsoever of legal evidence 
This IS so anomalous to our whole constitution, that 1 
will venture to say, the most trivial right, which the 
subject claims, never was, nor can be, forfeited m such 
a manner 

The whole of their usurpation is established upon 
tins method of arguing Wo do not make laws Ho , 
we do not contend for this power Wo only declat e 
law , and, as we are a tribunal both competent and 
supreme, what we declare to be law becomes law, 
although it should not have been so befoie Thus the 
circumstance of having no appeal from their juris* 
diction IS made to imply that they have no rale m the 
exercise of it the judgment does not derive its validity 
from its conformity to the law , but preposterously the 
law IS made to attend on the judgment , and the rule 
of the judgment is no other than the occasional will of 
ilie Souse 'An arbilraiy discretion leads, legabty 
follows , wliidi IS just the very nature and description 
of a legislative act 

This claim in their hands was no barien theory It 



^vns pnrsncd into its utmost conscqnoncos, nnd a 
dangerous principle Im begot a correspondent practice 
A s}btcmatic spirit has been sliovm upon botli sides 
The electors of Middlesex chose a person uhom the 
House of Commons had voted incapable, nnd the 
House of Commons has taken in a member whom the 
electors of Middlesex Lad not chosen By a con- 
struction on that legislative power winch had been 
assumed, they declared that the true legal sense of the 
country was contained in the minority, on that 'occa- 
sion , nnd might, on a resistance to a vote of incapacity, 
bo contained in any minority 
■When ana constrnction of law goes against the 
spirit of the pm ilego it was meant to support, it is a 
VICIOUS construction It is material to us to be repre- 
sented reallv and hona fide, nnd not in forms, in types, 
and shadows, and fictions of law The right of election 
was not cstabbshed merely ns a matter of foi tn, to 
satisfy some method and rule of teclmical reasonmg , it 
was not a principle which might substitute a Titiiis or 
a Maevnie, a John Doe or JSichard Soe, in the place of 
a man specially chosen, not a principle which was 
ynst as well satisfied with one man ns with another It 
IS a right, the effect of winch is to give to the people 
that man, nnd that man onhj, whom by their voices, 
actually, not constructively given, they declare that 
they know, esteem Io\ e, and trust This right is a 
matter within their own power of judging and feebng, 
not an ens t ahonis and cicahire of law nor can those 
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devices, by whicb anything else is substituted in the 
place of sneh an actnal choice, answer in the least 
degree the end of representation 
I know that the courts of law hare made as strained 
constructions in other cases Such is the construchou 
in common recoveries The method of construchou 
which in that case gives to the persons in remainder, 
for their security and representative, the door-keeper, 
cner, or sweeper of the Court, or some other shadowy 
being without substance or effect, is a fiction of a very 
coarse fexture This was however suffered, by the " 
acquiescence of the whole kmgdom, for ages, because 
the evasion of the old Statute of Westminster, which 


authonsed perpetmhes, had more sense and utility 
than the law winch was evaded. But an attempt to 
turn the right of elechou mto such a farce and mockery 
as a fictitious fine and recovery, will, I hope, have 
another fate, because the laws which give it are 
infinitely dear to ns, and the evasion is infimtely con- 
tcmptible 


The people mdeed have been told, that this power of 
discretionary disqualification is vested in hands that 
they may trust, and who will be sure not to abuse it to 
their prejudice Untd I find somethmg in tins argu- 
ment diftenng from that on which eveiy mode of 
despotism has been defended, I shall not be inclined to 
pay it any great compliment The people are satisfied 
to trust themselves with the exercise of their own 
pnvileges, and do not desire this kind intervention of 
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Ibo Honso of Ooramona f o free tliem from tlio bnrtlicn 
They aro ccitiunly in tlio nglit They onght not to 
trnst tlio House of Commons ivitli n power over tlicir 
f rnntluses , liccanso ILo constitution, ■winch placed two 
other co-ordinato powers to control it, reposed no sneh 
confidence in that body It wore a folly well dosomng 
servitude for its pnnishment, to ho full of confidence 
where the laws are full of distrust , and to give to an 
Honso of Commons, arrogating to its solo rcsolntion 
the most hai-sli and odious part of Icgislatno authority, 
that degree of submission which is duo only to the 
Lcgislatnrc itself 

■^on the Honso of Commons, in an endeavour to 
obtain now advantages at the expense of the other 
orders of the State, for the benefits of the Commons at 
large, have pnisned strong measures , if it were not 
3n8t, it was at least natuial, that the constituents 
should connive at all their proceedings , bccansc we 
were ourselves ultimately to profit But when this 
submission is urged to us, in a contest between the 
ropresontativos and ourselves, and whore nothing can 
be put into their scale which is not taken from ours, 
they fancy us to be children when they tell us they aro 
our representatives, our own flesh and blood, and that 
all the stripes they give us are for our good The very 
dcsiie of that body to have such a trust contrary to law 
reposed in them, shows that they aro not worthy of it 
They certainly -will abuse it, because all men possessed 
of an uncontrolled discrotionaiy power lending to the 
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aggrandisement and profit of tlioir own body ha^o 
always abused it and I see no parhciilai sauohtr in 
our times, that is at all likely bj a muaculons opera* 
tion, to ovemdo the course of nature 

But we must piirposel) shut onr eyes, if we considei 
tins matter merd} as a contest between tbo House oi 
Commons and tbe Electors The true contest is be- 
tween the Electors of the Kingdom and tbo Crown 
tbe Crown actuig by an instrumental House of 
Conjmons It is precisely tbo same, wbcthei tbe 
Ministers of tbo Crown can disqualify by a dependent 
House of Commons, or by a dependent court of SUti 
O/iamZicJ, or by a dependent court of King’s Bench 
If once Members of Parhament can bo practically con- 
yinccd that they do not depend on tbo aScotion oi 
opinion of the people for tbeir pobtical being, they will 
giye tbcmsches oyer, without eyon an appearance of 
reserve, to the infincnce of the Court 

Indeed, a Parliament unconucctcd with tbo people 
is essential to a Ministry unconnected with tbo people , 
apd tboreforo those who saw through what migbti 
difELculties the interior Mimstry waded, and the 
oxtenor wore dragged, in this business, wiU concen e 
of what prodigious unporiance tbo now corps of 
King's men held this prmciplo of occasional and 
personal incapacitation, to tbo whole bodj of their 
design 

'When tbo House of Commons was thus made to 
consider itself ns tbo master of its constituents, there 
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Tanted but one tlnng to sectiro tiiat Honse agninst all 
possible futriTO deviation towards popnlanty , an nn- 
I'mtied fund of money to bo laid out according to tbe 
pleasure of tbe Court 

To complete tlie scbemo of bringing our Court to a 
resemblance to tbe neighbouring Monarclues, it was 
necessary, m effect, to destroy those appropriations 
of revenue, which seem to limit the property, as the 
other laws hod done the poweis, of the Crown An 
oppoi hmity for this purpose was taken, upon an appli- 
cation to Parliament for payment of tlio debts of the 
Civil List , which in 1769 had amounted to £513,000 
Such application had been made upon former occasions , 
but to do it in the former manner would by no means 
answer the present purpose 

■Whenever the Crown bad come to the Commons to 
desire a supply for the discharging of debts due on the 
Oiml List, it was always asked and granted with one 
of the tliree following qualifications , sometimes with 
all of them Either it was stated that the revenue had 
been diverted from its purposes by Parliament , or that 
those duties had fallen short of the sum for which they 
were given by Parliament, and that the intention of 
the Legislature had not been fulfilled, or that the 
money required to discharge the Civil List debt was to 
be raised chargeable on the Cml List duties In the 
reign of Queen Anne, the Crown was found in debt 
The lesseiimg and granting away some part of her 
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rovonne by Farliamont was alleged as the cause of that 
do1]t, and pleaded as an equitable ground (sncli it 
certainly was), for discharging it It does not appear 
that the duties which ucie then appbed to the ordinal} 
Government produced clear above £580,000 a jeai, 
because, when tlioy were afterwards granted to Geoige 
the First, £120,000 was added, to complete the whole 
to £700,000 a yeai Indeed it was then asserted, and, 
I have no doubt, trulj, that for many years the nett 
produce did not amount to above £550,000 Q?he Queen’s 
extraordinary charges woie besides very considerable 
equal, at least, to any ue have known in oui time 
The application to Parliament was not for an absolute 
grant of money, but to empower the Queen to raise it 
by boriouing upon tho 0ml List funds 
The Oinl List debt was tvv ice paid m the icign of 
George tho First The money was gi anted upon the 
same plan which had been followed in the reign of 
Queen Anno Tho Cml List lovomies were then mort- 
gaged for tho sum to bo laiscd, and stood cliarged vntli 
tho ransom of their own deliverance 
Gcoigo tho Second icceived an addition to his Giv il 
List Duties w ore granted for tho purpose of raising 
£800,000 a year It was not until lie had reigned 
nineteen years, and afioi tho last rebellion, that lie 
called upon Parliament for a discharge of tho Giv il 
List debt Tho extraordinar} charges brought on bv 
the lobcllion, account full} for tho necessities of tho 
GrowTi How ovoi , tho extraordinar} charges of Gov ern- 
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montirore not thought n ground fit to ho rolled on A 
dcficioncj of tho Oinl List duties for scieral years bo- 
foro iraa stated as tho principal if not flic sole, ground 
on 'wliicli an application to Farlminont could be justified 
About this timo tho produce of fheao duties had fallen 
pretty loir, and oven upon an aicrago of the irhole 
TOign they novot produced £800,000 a jear clear to the 
Treasurj 

Tliat Pnneo reigned fourteen years aft ern ards not 
only no noir domaiids ircro made, but with so much 
good order irero his reionnes and crpenses regulated, 
that, although manj x>aits of tho establishment of the 
Court irero upon a larger and more liberal scale than 
they hare been since, there was a considcnblc sum in 
hand, on his decease, amounting to about £170,000, 
apiilicable to tho semco of tho Oml List of his present 
Majesty So that, if this reign commenced with a 
greater charge than usual, there was enough, and more 
than enough, abundantlyto supply all tho extraordinary 
expense Tliat tho Gml List should have been ex* 
ccodcd in tho two former reigns, cspcciallj in the 
reign of George tlio First, was not at all surprising 
His revenue was but £700,000 annually , if it eaer pro- 
duced so much clear Tho prodigious and dangerous 
disaffection to tho a cry being of the establishment, and 
tho cause of a Pretender then powerfully abetted from 
abroad, produced many demands of an extraordinary 
nature both abroad and at home Much management 
and great expenses were necessary Bnt the throne of 
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no Pnnce has stood upon more unshaken foundat ons 
than that of his present Majesty 
To have exceeded the sum given foi the Cml List, 
and to have incurred a debt -without special authoiity 
of Parliament, was, pnma facie, a cnmmal act as such 
Muusters ought naturally rather to have -withdrawn it 
from the inspection, than to have exposed it to the 
scrutmy, of Parliament Certainly they ought, of 
themselves, officially to have come armed -with every 
sort of argument, which, by explaining, could excuse a 
matter in itself of presumptive guilt But the terrois 
of the House of Commons are no longer for Ministers 
On the other hand, the peculiar character of the 
^House of Commons, as trustee of the pnbbc purse, 
would have led them to call -with a punctilious solicitude 
for every public account, and to have exammed into 
them -with the most rigorous accuracy 
The capital use of an account is, that the reality of 
the charge, the reason of incurring it, and the 3ustico 
aud necessity of discharging it, should all appear ante- 
cedent to the payment Ho man ever pays £b:st, and 
calls for his accoimt afterwords, because he would 
thereby let out of his hands the principal, aud indeed 
only effiectuol, means of compelling a full and fair one 
But, m national business, there is on additional reason 
foi a previous production of every acco-unt It is a 
check, perhaps the only one, upon a corrupt and prodigal 
080 of pubbe money An account after payment is to 
no rational purpose an account However, the House 
D— 18 
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of Commons thought all thoso to ho antiquated pnn> 
ciples, they were of opinion that tlie most Parlia- 
mentary way of pioceeding was, to pay fiist what the 
Court thought proper to demand, audio take its chance 
foi an examination into accounts at some time of 
greater leisure 

The nation had settled £800,000 a year on the Crown, 
ns sufficient for the purpose of its digmtj, upon the 
estimate of its own Mimsters Wlion Mmistoi's came 
to Farliameut, and said tliat this alloivnnco had not 
boon sufficient for the puipose, and that they had 
incurred a debt of £500,000, would it not have been 
natuial for Parliament first to have asked, how, and 
by what means, their appropriated allowance oamo to 
be insufficient P Would it not have savoured of some 
attention to justice, to have seen in what ponods of 
Administration this debt had been oiigmally incurred, 
that they might discover, and if need were, animadiert 
on the poisons who were found the most culpable ? To 
put their hands upon such articles of o\pendituio as 
they tlioughfc improper or excessive, and to secure, in 
future, against such misapplication or exceeding p 
Accoimts foi any other purposes are but a matter of 
curiosity, and no genmne Parliamentary object All 
the accounts which could answer any Parliamentary 
end were refused, or postponed by previous ques- 
tions Every idea of prevention was leyoctcd, as 
conveying an improper suspicion of the Ministers of 
the Crown 
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■Wlien every lending nccoimt Imd Ijocii rofnsed, inan} 
others ivero grnuted "nitli siitfieicnt faciht) 

But mtli great cnndoin also, the House v ns informed, 
that hardly anj of them could bo readj imtil the next 
sessiou , some of them x^crhajis not so soon But, in 
Older firmly to establish tlie i>rccedcnt of jfiai/niciit 
pi eviotis io account, and to form it into a settled mlo 
of the House, the god in the machine was brought 
domi, notliing less thnu tho Troiidor-ivorkiiig Laio of 
Parliament It -was alleged, that it is tho law of 
Parlinmoiit, when anj demand comes from tho Crown, 
tint tlio House must go immcdiatol} into tho Com* 
inittco of Suiiply , in which Committeo it was allowed, 
that tho production aild oxamiintioii of accounts would 
bo quite jiropor and roguloi It was thcrefoio earned 
that they should go into tho Committeo without delay, 
aiidnithont accounts, in older to cxaniino inth great 
order and regularity things that could not possibl} 
come before them After this stroke of orderly and 
Parlininentarv ant and hninonr, they wont into the 
Committeo, and very geiicrouslj voted tho pavmcnt 

There was a cireuinstance in that debate too remark- 
able to bo ovoi looked This debt of tho Civil List was 
all along argued upon tho same footing as a debt of 
tho State, contracted uiion national authonty Its 
papnont was urged as oquallj xircssing upon tho public 
faith and honour, and when tho whole a ear’s account 
wras st ited, in avliat is called TJic Pudget, tho hlinisfn 
valued themseh os on the piajmcut of so much public 
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in ihe least — " sncli bmits as the "honour of the Crown 
cm possibly admit ’ 

Thus they established an arbitrary standard for that 
dignity irluch Parhmient had defined and hmited to a 
legal standard They gave themselves, nndcr the lax 
and indetcrmmato idea of the honour of the C> owm, a 
full loose for all manner of dissipation, and all manner 
of corruption This arbitrary standard thej were not 
afraid to hold out to both Houses , while an idle and 
nnoperatn e Act of Parliament, estimating the digmty 
of the Crown at £800 000, and confining it to that sum, 
adds to the number of obsolete statutes which load the 
shelves of hbranes without any sort of advantage to 
the people 

After tins proceeding I suppose that no man can be 
so weak as to think that the Crown is hmited to any 
settled allowance whatsoever For if the Mimstry has 
£800,000 a year by the law of the land, and if by the 
law of Parhament all the debts which exceed it are to 
be paid prenons to* tlio production of any account, I 
presume that this is equivalent to an mcome with no 
other limits than the abilities of the snb 3 ect and the 
moderation of the Court — ^that is to say, it is such an 
income as is possessed by every absolute Monarch in 
Europe It amounts, as a person of great abihty said 
in the debate, to an unlimited power of drawing upon 
the Smking Fund Its effect on the public credit of 
this kingdom must be obvious, for m vain is the 
Sinkiiig Fund the great buttress of all the rest, if it 
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]jo in the power of the Ministry to resort to it for the 
psyincnt of any debts wluch thoj may cliooso to incnr, 
nndcr tlic name of the Cnil List, and tlirougli the 
medium of a committee, which thmhs itself obliged by 
law toTotc supplies without any othcraccount than that 
of the mere existence of the debt 
Fire hundred thousand pounds is a senous sum 
But it is nothing to the prolific principle upon which 
the sum was xoted— a pnnciiilo that may be xvoU 
called, the fruitful mother of a hundred moie Neither 
is the damage to public credit of \ cry great consequence 
when compaied with that which icsnlts to public 
morals and to the safety of the Constitution, from the 
cxhaustless mine of corruption opened by the precedent, 
and to bo wrought bj the principle of the Into pa)Tnont 
of the debts of the Civil List The power of dis 
cietionary disqualification by one law of Failiamciit, 
and the necessity of paying exerydebt of the CmlList 
bj another law of Parliament, if sufCcred to pass 
unnoticed, must establish such a fund of rewards and 
tenors as will make Parliament the best appendage 
and support of arbitrary power that over was inxcnled 
by the wit of man Tins is felt The quarrel is 
bcgim between the Iloprcscntatixcs and the People 
The Court Faction have at length committed them 
In such a strait the unsest may well bo perplexed, 
and the boldest staggered Tlie circumstances arc in a 
great measure new We have hardly aiij landmarks 
from the xMsdom of our ancestors to gnido us At 
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T)est wo cm ohIt follow the spmt of theur proceeding 
in other cases I know the diligence witli which nir 
ohsenations on onr public disorders have been made. 
I am Toiy sure of the mtcgntr of the motives on which 
thcT ire pnhhshcd I cannot be eqnallv confident m any 
plan for the ahsolnte cure of those disorders or for 
their certain future prevention Mj aim is to bring 
tins matter into mote pnbhc discussion. Let the 
‘sogacih of others work upon it It is not uncommon 
for medical writers to describe histones of diseases 
acrvaccnnteh, on whose care they can say but very 
little 

Tlie first ideas which genenllv suggest themselves- 
for the cure of Parliament iry disorders are, to shorten 
the duration of Parhaments, and to disqualify all or a 
s»reat immher of placemen, from a seat m the House o£ 
Commons "Whatever efficacy there mav be in those 
remedies, I am, sure m the present state of thmgs it is 
impossible to apply them A restoration of the nght 
of free election is a preliminary mdispensalile to everv 
other reformation What alterations ought afterwards 
to ho made in the constitution is a matter of deep and 
difficult research 

If I wrote merely to please the popular palate it 
would mdecd ho as little troublesome to me as to 
another to extol these remedies so famous m specnla- 
tion but to winch their greatest admwers have ne\-er 
itfcmpted seriously to resort m practice I confess 
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tlion, that I have no sort of reliance upon either a 
Triennial Paibament or a Place-bill With regard to 
the former, perhaps, it might rather serve to counteract 
than to promote the ends that are proposed by it To 
say nothing of the horrible disorders among the people 
attending frequent elections, I should bo fearful of 
committing, every three years, the mdopondont gentle- 
men of the country into a contest with the Troasniy 
It IS easy to see which of the contending parties would 
bo ruined first Whoever has taken a careful view of 
public proceedings, so ns to endeavour to ground his 
speculations on his experience, must have observed how 
prodigiously greater the power of Ministry is in the 
Jrst aud last session of a Parliament, than it is in the 
intermediate periods, when Members sit a little firm on 
their seats The persons of the greatest Parliamentary 
experience, with whom I have conversed, did con- 
stantly, in canvassing the fate of questions, allow 
something to the Court side, upon account of the 
elections depending or imminent The evil complained 
of, if it exists in the present state of things, would 
hardly bo removed by a triennial Parliament for, 
-unless the influence of Goieinmont in elections can bo 
entirely taken awaj , the more frequently they return, 
the more thej mil haiass private independence, the 
more geneially men will bo compelled to fly to the 
settled systematic interest of Government, and to the 
resources of a boundless Oixil List Certainly some- 
thing may bo done, and ought to bo done, towards 
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lessening that influence in elections , and tins inll lie 
necessniy upon a plan either of longer or shoiter 
duration of Parliament But nothing can so pcrfectly 
remove the enl, as not to render such contentions, too 
frequently repeated, utterly ruinous, first to inde- 
pendence of fortune, and tlicn to independence of 
spint As I am only giving an opinion on this point, 
and not at all debating it in an adverse hue, I hope I 
may be eveused in another observation With great 
truth I may aver that I never remember to have talked 
on this subject with an'v man much conversant with 
pnbhc business who considered short Parliaments as a 
real improvement of the Constitution Gentlemen, 
warm in a popular cause, are leady enough to attribute 
all the declarations of such persons to corrupt motives 
But the habit of affairs if on one hand, it tends to 
corrupt the mind, furnishes it, on the other, with the 
means of better information The authontj of such 
persons will alwavs have some weight It may stand 
upon a par with the speculations of those who are less 
practised in business, and who, with perhaps purer 
intentions, have not so effectual means of judging It 
is besides an effect of vulgar and puerile malignity to 
imagine that every Statesman is of course corrupt and 
that his opinion, upon every constitutional point, is 
solely formed upon some sinister interest 
The next favounte remedy is a Place-bill The same 
principle guides in both I mean the opinion which 
IS entertained by many of the infallibility of laws and 
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regulations, m tlio cure of public distempers "Witb- 
out being as nnieasombl} doubtful as many are un- 
•vnscly confidont, I nrill only say, tint tins also is a 
matter very well worthy of sciions and mature re- 
flection It IS not easy to foresee what the effect 
would be of disconneoting with Parliament, the 
greatest part of those who hold cml cmploj-ments, 
and of such mighty and impoitant bodies as the 
military and naval establishments It woio better, 
pcihaps, that they should have a connpt interest in 
the forms of the constitution, than they should have 
none at all This is a question altogethei different 
from the disqualification of a particular description of 
Rovonuo Officers from seats in Parliament, or, 
perhaps, of all the lowoi sorts of them from votes in 
elections In the formei case, onlj the few are 
affected , in the latter, only the inconsiderable But 
a gloat official, a great professional, a great military 
and naaal mterest, all necessarily compiehcnding 
many people of the first weight, ability, wealth, and 
spirit, has been gradually formed in the kingdom 
These new interests must be let into a share of lepre- 
‘soutation, else possibly they may bo inclined to destroy 
tlioso institutions of whidi they are not permitted to 
partake This is not a thing to bo tnllcd with nor is 
it every well-meaning man that is fit to put his hands 
to It Many other serious considerations occur I do 
not open them hoio, becauso they are not directly to 
ray purpose , proposing only to give the reader some 
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corrupted, have oxistonco amongst us Our Constitu- 
tion stands on a nico equipoise, mtli steep precipices 
and deep vrnters upon all sides of it In removing it 
from a dangorons leaning towards one side, there uia} 
ho a risk of oi orsotting it on the other Every project 
of a material cltango in a Qoi omment so complicated 
as ours, comhincd at tho same timo with external 
circumstances still more complicated, is a matter full 
of difTicnltics , in which a considerate man will not ho 
too ready to decide, a prudent man too ready to 
iindcriako, or an honest man too icady to promise 
They do not respect tho public nor themsoh cs, who 
engage for more than they aio sure that they ought to 
attempt, or that they are able to perform Tlieso are 
my sentinionts, weak perhaps, hut honest and un- 
biassed , and submitted cntircl} to tho opmion of grai o 
mon, well affected to tho constitution of their country, 
and of experience in nhat maj best promote or hurt it 
Indeed, in tho situation in which wo stand, with an 
immense rovenno, an enormous debt, mighty ostahlish- 
monts. Government itself a great banket and a giest 
merchant, I see no other way for tlio preservation of a 
decent attention to public interest in tho Eepresonta- 
tivos, but the infcjjjosxtion of the body of the people 
itself, whenever it shall appear, by some flagrant and 
notorious not, bj some capital innovation, that those 
Eoprcscntatii cs are going to over-leap the fences of 
the law, and to introduce an arbitrary power This 
interposition is a most unpleasant remedy But, if it 
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and tmdistinguiBlung support tliat feeds tlio spring of 
those very disorders, by -which he is frighted into the 
arms of the faction which contains m itself the source 
of all disorders, by enfeebling all the -nsiblo and 
regular authority of the State Tlio distemper is 
increased by lus injudicious and preposterous en- 
doarours, or pretences, for the cure of it , 

An exterior Administration, chosen for its un> 
potoncj, or after it is chosen purposely rendered 
impotent, in order to bo rendered subservient, mil not 
bo obej ed Tlie laws themselves -will not be respected, 
when those who execute them arc despised and they 
will bo despised, when their power is not immediate 
from the Crown, or natural in the kingdom Neier 
were Ministers bettor supported in Parliament 
Parliamentarj support comes and goes wit'i oiGcc, 
totally regardless of the man, or the merit Is 
Goiommcnt strongthcn''d ° It grows weaker and 
weaker Tlio popular torrent gains upon it cierj 
hour Let us leai-n from our experience It is not 
support that is wanting to Government, but reforma- 
tion Tnion Ministry rests upon public opinion, it is 
not indeed bmlt upon a rock of adamant, it has, 
however, some stability But when it stands upon 
private humour, its structure is of stubble, and its 
foundation is on quicksand I repeat it agam — ^He 
that supports every Administration, subicrts all 
Goiemment The reason is this Then hole business 
in which a Court usually takes an interest goes on at 
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preswit cqmllv well m winfever 11111(1“! whetlior high 
or low wise or fooli'-h seandaloui or lopiitihle, there 
IS nothing therefore to hold it firm to any ono hodi 
of men or to anyone con'sistent '!chemo of politics 
Xotlnng interposes to prevent the fall operation of 
ill the ciprices ind all the pistons of i Court upon 
the ■semnts of the pulilie Tlie sjstem of Adnnnis 
tntion is open to continuil shocks and changes upon 
the pmciplcs of the meanest cihal and the most con- 
temptible intrigue Nothing can be solid and iiemii- 
nent All good men it length fli wifli horror from 
such 1 service Men of rank and ability, nitli the 
spint which ought to animate such men in a fret 
state while thev dcclmo the lunediction of dark cabal 
on their actions and their fortunes, will for lioth 
chccrfidly pat thcniselvts upon tlioir country Thej 
will tmst an niqnisiiive and distinguishing Parlia- 
ment , because it docs inquire, and does distinguish 
If they act well thev know that, in such a Parlia- 
ment, they will be sujqiortpd against am intnguc if 
they act ill they know that no intrigue can protect 
them This situation, however awful, is honourable 
But in ono hour and in the splf.>aimo Assemblv 
without any assigned or assignable cause to lie pre- 
cipitated from tho highest authority to the most marked 
neglect possibly into tho greatest peril of life and 
reputation, is a situation full of danger and destitute 
of honour It will bo shunned equally by every man 
of prudence and every man of spirit 
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Such arc the consequences of tlio division of Court 
flora the Administiation, and of the dnision of public 
men among thcmsolvcs the former of these, law - 
fill Grovornment is undone , by the latter, all opposition 
to lawless power is rendered impotent Government 
may in a great mensiiro be restored, if any considerable 
bodies of men hai o honesty and resolution enough noi cr 
to accept Administration, unless this gan ison of Kxncfs 
men, which is stationed, as in a citadel, to control and 
onslavo it, bo entirely broken and disbanded, and eiery 
work they have thrown up bo levelled with the ground 
Tlio disposition of public men to keep this corps together, 
and to act under it, or to co operate with it, is a touch* 
stone by whidi every Admimstiation ought in future 
to bo tried There has not been one which has not 
sufficiently evpcrionced the utter incompatibility of that 
faction with the public peace, and with all the ends of 
good Government , since, if they opposed it, they soon 
lost 01 cry power of serving the Oroivn , if thoj sub- 
mitted to it, they lost all the esteem of their countrj 
Until Ministers gii o to tho public a full proof of their 
entire alienation from that system, however plausible 
their pretences, wo may bo sure they arc moio intent on 
the emoluments than tho duties of office If they lo- 
fiisc to give this proof, wo know of what stuff they are 
made In this particulai, it ought to bo tho electors* 
business to look to their Bopresontativcs Tho electors 
ought to esteem it no loss culpable in thou Mcmbci' to 
give a single vote in Parliament to such an Administra- 
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iion, tlum to take an office under it , to endnre it, tlinn 
to act m it The notorious infidelity and versatility of 
Memhers of Parliament, in their opinions of men and 
things, onglit in a particular manner to he considered 
by the electors in the inquiry ■which is recommended to 
them This is one of the principal holdings of that 
destructive system \rhich has endeavoured to unhinge 
all the virtuous, honourable, and useful connections in 
the kingdom 

Tins cabal has, Tvith great success, propagated a 
doctrine which serves for a colour to those acts of 
treachery, and whilst it receives any degree of 
countenance, it wiU bo utterly senseless to look for a 
■vigorous opposition to the Court Party The doctrine 
IS tins Tint all political connections are in then 
nature factious, and as such ought to be dissipated and 
destroyed, and that the rule for forming Admimstra- 
tions is mere personal abibty, rated by the judgment 
of this cabal upon it, and taken by drafts from 
every division and denomination of pubbe men This 
decree was solemnly promulgated by the head of the 
Court corps, the Earl of Bute himself, in a speech 
winch ho made, in the year 1766, against the then 
Administration, the only Administration which he has 
ever been known directly and publicly to oppose 

It IS indeed m no way wonderful, that such persons 
should make such declarations That coimection and f ac> 
tion aie equivalent terms, is an opimon winch has been 
carefully inculcated at all times by nnconstitutional 
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Statesmen The reason is evident Whilst men are 
linked together, they easily and speedily eoinmnni- 
cate the alarm of an evil design Tlioy are enabled to 
fathom it mth common connsel, and to oppose it with 
united stiength Wlioreas, when they lie dispersed, 
without concert, order, oi discipline, communication is 
uncertam, counsel difficult, and resistance impi acticable 
Wlime men are not acquainted with each othei s 
piinciplos, nor experienced in each other’s talents, nor 
at all piactisod in their mutual habitudes and disposi- 
tions by 3oint otfoits m business , no poisonal confi- 
dence, no friendship, no common inteiest, subsisting 
among them , it is evidently impossible that they can 
act a public part with uniformity, poisevorance, or 
efficacy In a connection, the most inconsiderable man, 
by adding to the weight of the whole, has his value, and 
his use , out of it, the gieatest talents are wholly un- 
serviceable to tlio pubbe JTo man, who is not infiained 
by vainglory into enthusiasm, can flattoi himself that 
his single, unsupported, desultory, imsystematic en- 
deavours, arc of power to defeat the subtle designs and 
united cabals of ambitions citizens When bad men 
combine, the good must associate , else they will fall, 
one by one, an impitied sacrifice in a contemptible 
struggle 

It IS not enough in a situation of trust in the com- 
monwealth, that a man means well to his countiy , it is 
not enough that in his single peison ho novel did an 
enl act, but alwajs voted according to his conscience. 
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and even linnngncd against OTOrr design winch he aji- 
lirehonded to be prejudicial to the interests of bis 
country This innoxious and inefifcctnal character, 
that seems formed upon a plan of niwlogi and dibcnl- 
patiou, falls miserablj short of the mark of public 
dnh That duty demands and requires that what is 
right should not only bo made knoivn, but made pre- 
a alent , that what is evil should not only be detected, 
but defeated "VMien the pnblic man omits to put him- 
self in a situation of doing Ins dnta inth effect, it is an 
omission that frustrates the purposes of his trust 
almost as much as if he had formally betrayed it 
It IS fciitclj no very rational accoimt of a man’s lift 
that he has alwajs acted right, but has taken special 
care to act in such a manner that his endiaiours could 
not possibli hcproductneof anj consequence 
I do not wonder that the bchanonr of many inrties 
should have made persons of lender md scminilons 
yirtne somewhat out of humour with all sorts of con- 
nection in politics I admit that people frcqneiith 
icqmre in such confederacies a narroiy, bigoted, and 
proscriptive spirit, that they arc apt to sink the idea 
of the general good in this circumscribed and parti il 
interest Bnt, where duty renders a cntical situation a 
necessary one it as our business to keep free from the 
evils attendant upon it, and not to fly from the situation 
itself If a fortress is seated in an unwholesome an, 
an ofiiccr of the garrison is obliged to bo attentive to 
lus health, but he must not desert his station Eacii 
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piofession, not oxcopiing ilio glonotis one of a soldier, 
or tlio sacicd one of a pnost, is liable to its own par- 
ticular vices, ■whicli, however,' form no argument 
against those ways of life , nor are the vices tlioinsoh cs 
luovitahlo to ei cry individual in those professions Of 
such a natiiio are connections m politics, essentially 
necessary for the full performance of our public duty, 
accidentally liable to degenerate into faction Com- 
monwealths are made of families, free commonwealths 
of parties also , and wo may as well affirm, that our 
natural regards and ties of blood tend ^inevitably to 
make men bad citizens, as that the bonds of our party 
weaken those by which we are hold to our country 
Somo legislators wont so far as to make neutrality m 
party a enme against the State I do not know 
whether this might not have been rather to oi cistrain 
the principle Certain it is, the best patriots in the 
greatest commonwealths havo always commended and 
promoted such connections Idem seniii e da epiihhca, 
was with them a pimcipal giound of friendship and 
attachment, noi do I know any other capable of 
forming firmer, dearer, more pleasing, more honourable, 
and moio viituoiis habitudes The Bomaus earned 
this pnnciple a gieat waj 'Ba en the holding of offices 
together, the disposition of which arose from chance, 
not selection, gave nse to a relation which continued for 
life It was called necessxtudo sortie, and it was 
looked upon with a sacied leA eronce Breaches of any 
of these kinds of cii il relation were consideicd as acts 
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of flic most dishngaislicd tnipitiido Tlie Hhole people 
■vrvs distnbuted mto political societies, in 'wliicli they 
•'cted in support of sncli interests in tlio Stito ns tlicy 
sevenlly affected For it was then thought no crime, 
to endoaiour by every honest meins to advance to 
supenonty and power those of your own sentiments 
and opmions Tins wise people was far from 
imagining that those connections had no tie, and 
obliged to no duty, but that men might quit them 
without shinic, upon every call of mterest Tlicy 
believed pni-ate honour to bo tho great foundation of 
public tnist , that fncndsliip was no mean stop towards 
patriotism , that ho who, in tho common mtercoiirso of 
life, showed he regarded soniebodv besides himself, 
when ho came to net m a public situation, might pro- 
bably consult some other interest than Ins own Never 
may we become plus sages giic Ics sages, as the Prench 
comednnhislnppilyexpiessedit — mser than all tlio 
wise and good men who have lived before ns It wns 
their wish, to see public and private virtues, not 
dissonant and yarrmg, and mutuillv destructive, but 
harmoniously combined, growing out of one another in 
a noble and ordcrlv gradation, iccipiocally supporting 
ind supported In one of tho most foitnnito periodj* 
of oni history this country was goiemed h^ a conucc- 
iion , I mem the great connection of Whigs m tho 
reign of Queen Anne They were complimeulcd upon 
tho principle of this connection by a poet who was in 
high esteem with them Addison, who hnew thoir 
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gpiitimcnts could not praise tlioni for vrlmt tlioj con* 
‘.idorod ns no propel subiect of coinincu(latio>i As a 
pool vrlio knew Ins linsmcss, ho could not applaud them 
for a thing which in gcnonl estnmtion was not higlil} 
rcputnhlc Addressing himself to Britain, 

“ Till f iioiinlcs grow not up hj fortune’s sport, 

Or from the onmes or follies of n Court , 

On the Arm bisjs of desert thej nsc, 

From long tried faitli, and fnciidslup's hoh tics ” 

The "Wings of those dajs helieied that the only 
liropcr method of rising into power was thioiigh hard 
essajs of practised friendship and e\i>eriraontcd fidelity 
At that time it uas not iniigincd that patriotism was 
a hloodj idol, which required the snciificc of children 
and parents, or dearest connections in prnate life, 
and of all tlio airtues that riso fioin those relations 
TIioj avero not of that ingenious irado\ioal morality 
to nnagino that a spirit of raodoiaiion was properly 
shown in patieiitlj hearing the sutfcrings of jonr 
ti lends, or that dismtorestcdncss was cloarlj mani- 
fested at the expense of other pcoiilc’s fortune Tlioy 
holioxed that no men could act antli effect who did not 
act in concert, that no men could act in concert who 
did not act with confidcuce, that no men could act 
with confidence avho avero not hound together hi 
common opinions, common affections, and common 
lutoiesls 

These aanso men for such I must call Loi'd Sunder- 
land, Loid Godolpliiu Lord Somers, and Loi'd Marl- 
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borongli, vrcro ioo vroll principled in tliese miMuis 
upon •vrlnoh tlio wliolo fabric of public strength is 
budt, to bo blown off then ground by tho breath of 
every childish talker Thev wore not afraid that they 
should bo called an ambitious Junto, or that thou 
resolution to stand or fall togotlicr should, by place 
men, bo interpreted into a scuffle for places 
Party is a body of men united foi promoting bj 
their 3omt endeavours tho national interest, upon some 
particnlai piinciplo m which they are all agiccd Poi 
my part, I find it impossible to conceive that any one 
believes in his own politics, or thinks them to be of anj 
weight, who refuses to adopt tho means of having 
them reduced into practice It is tho business -of the 
speculative philosopher to mark tho proper ends of 
Goaomment It is tho business of tho politician, who 
IS the philosopher in action, to find out proper means 
towards those ends, and to emploj them with effect 
Tliorefore, every honouiablo connection will avow it 
ns their first purpose to pursuo^every pist method to 
put tho men who hold their opinions into such a con- 
dition ns may enable them to cairy their common 
plans mto oxocntion, with all the powoi and aiithoritj 
of tho State As this power is attached to certain 
situations, it is their duty to contend for these situa- 
tions Without a prosciiption of others, they arc 
bound to give to their own party tho prcfoionco m all 
things, and by no means, for pnvnte considoiations 
to accept any offers of power in which the whole bodj 
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js Tioi inclndpfl nor te snifpr fhemcelrcs io Ijc led, or 
<o be controlled or to be oier-bnlnnccd, in office or in 
council, by tliosc irlio contmdict ilie very fundnmcntal 
principles on ivliicli tbcir party is formed, and even 
those upon irliicb every fair connection must stand 
Snell a penerons contention for power, on sneh manlr 
and liononrablc ninvims, will easily be disiingnislied 
from the mean and interested stnigglc for place and 
emolument Tlicaciy style of sncli persons will serve 
to discriminate them from those numberless impostors 
who have deluded the ignorant with professions in- 
compatible with human practice, and has c afterwards 
incensed them by practices below the lead of vnlgar 
rcotitndc 

It is an advantage to all narrow wisdom and narrow 
morals that their maxims have a plausible air, and on 
a cursory new, appear equal to first pnnciidcs They 
arc light and portable Tliey are as current ns copper 
coin, and about as valuable They serve equally the 
first capacities and the lowest, and they are, at least, 
ns useful to the worst men ns the best Of this stamp 
IS the cant of Not men, htit mcesures , a sort of charm, 
by which many people get loose from every honourable 
engagement "When I see a man acting this desultory 
and disconnected part, with as much detriment to lus 
oivn fortune as prciudico to the cause of any partv, I am 
not persuaded that he is right, hut I am ready to 
^ bcheie he is in earnest I respect nrtue in all its 
situations, eicn when it is found in the unsnitahlc 
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company of Areakness- I lament to see qualities, rare 
and Tulnable squandered away witliont any pnbhc 
ntiliiy But wlien a gentleman with great visible 
emoluments abandons the party in which he has long 
acted and tdls you it is because he proceeds upon Ins 
own judgment that he acts on the merits of the several 
measures as they arise and that he is obhged to follow 
his own conscience, and not that of others, he gives 
reasons which it is impossible to controvert, and dis- 
covers a character which it is impossible to mistake 
"What shall we think of bun who never differed from 
a certam set of men until the moment they lost their 
power and who never agreed with them in a smgle 
instance afterwards® "Would not such a comcidence 
of interest and opinion be rather fortunate? Would 
it not be an extraordinary cast upon the dice that a 
man’s connections should degenerate mto faction pre- 
cisely at the cnhcal moment when they lose their 
power or ho accepts a place® When people desert 
their connections, the desertion is a manifest fact, 
upon which a direct simple issue lies, triable by plam 
men. Whether a mcamre of Government be right or 
wrong IS no inaffer o//acf,but a mere afrair of opmion, 
on which men may, as they do dispute and wrangle 
without end But whether the individual thinls the 
measure right or wrong is a pomt at still a greater 
distance from the reach of all human decision. It is 
therefore very convement to politicians not to put 
the judgment of their conduct on overt acts, cognisable 
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in any ordinary court, but upon such a mattoi as can 
bo tii'iblo only in that scorot tiibimal, -whoro they are 
sure of being heard with f ai otir, or n'here at irorst the 
sentence will bo only private whipping 
I believe the leader wonld wish to find no substance 
in a doctrine which has a tendency to destroy all test 
of character as deduced from conduct Ho will there- 
fore excuse my adding something more towards the 
further dealing up a point which the groat con- 
lomonco of obscurity to dishonesty has been able to 
coi or with some degree of darkness and doubt 
In order to throw an odium on political connection, 
these pohtioiaus suppose it a necessary incident to it 
that you aie blindly to follow the opinions of your 
party when in diiect opposition to jour own cleai 
ideas, a degree of servitude tint no wortliy man could 
bear the thought of submitting to, and such as, I 
believe, no connections (except some Court factions) 
over could bo so sonsolesslj tyniinical as to impose 
Mon thiukmg freely will, in paiticular instances, think 
differently But still, as the gieator part of the 
moastucs which anso in tho coiiiso of public business 
aie related to, or dependent on, some great leading 
general pi maples in Government, a man must be 
peoubarly unfortunate in the choice of his pobtical 
company if ho docs not agree with them at least mno 
times in ton If he does not concur in these general 
principles upon which tho party is founded, and which 
necessanlv draw on a concurrence in then application. 
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lie oiiglit irom tholwgimnng io lla^ o chosen some other 
more coufomiahlo to his opinions TVlien tho question 
IS m its nature donhtfnl, or not lery raaton-il the 
luoclcstj which hccomes an mdiiidnal, and (in spite of 
our Court moralists) that partiality which becomes a 
well chosen friendship, will frequently bring on an 
ncqniesconco in tho general sentiment. Tims the dis* 
ngreemont will natiinllr bo rsre, it will bo onlj 
enough to iiidulgo freedom witliout violating concord 
or disturbing arniigomonf And this is all that oi or 
was required for a cliancter of tho greatest nniformity 
aud steadiness in connection How men can proceed 
without any connection at all is to mo utterly ineom- 
prohonsible Of nhat sort of matenals must that man 
1)0 made, how must ho be tempered and put togothoi, 
who can sit wholo 3 oars in Parliament, with fiao 
hundred and fifty of hn» fellow citizens amidst the 
storm of such tempestuous passions, in tho sharp 
conflict of so man} nuts, and tempers, and characters, 
m tho agitation of siuli mighty questions in the 
discussion of such vast and ponderous interests, with- 
out bcoing an> one sort of men, whose character, con- 
duct, or disiwsition would lead him to associate himself 
with them to aid and bo aided, m aii} ono system of 
public iitilitv® 

I remembor an old scholastic aphorism, which says 
that “ the nnu who In os wholl}' detached from ©there 
must be either an angel or a devil ” Wlicn I seo in 
any of these detached gentlemen of onr times the 
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ingolic purity, po-vrer, and boncficonce, I sliall admit 
tliem to bo lugels In the meantime, u'e aie boin only 
to be men Wo shall do enough if ue form ouxselves 
to be good ones It is therefore om busmess cnicfnll> 
to oultiTate m our minds, to rear to the most perfect 
Tigoui and maturity, every sort of generous and honest 
feeling that belongs to our nature To bring the 
dispositions that aie lovely in piivate Me into the 
seivice and conduct of the commonwealth, so to be 
pahiots, ns not to forget wo aie gentlemen To culti- 
1 ate fnendships, and to incni enmities' To have both 
strong, but both selected in tlio one, to be placable , 
in the other, immovable To model our principles to 
oui duties and our situation To be fully persuaded 
that all virtue which is impracticable is spurious, and 
lathei to run the nsk of falling into faults m a couise 
which leads us to act with efEect and energy than to 
loiter out our days without blame and without use 
Public Mo 18 a situation of power and energy, he 
trespasses against his duty who sleeps upon his watch, 
as well as he that goes over to the enemy 
There is, however, a time for all things It is not 
every con3uncture which calls with equal force upon 
the activity of honest men, but ciitical exigences now 
and then arise, and I am mistaken if this be not one of 
them Men will see the necessity of honest combma* 
tion, but they may see it when it is too late Thej 
may embody when it will be ruinous to themselves, 
and of no advantage to the country, when, foi want of 
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a iunely union as may enable them to oppose m 
favouc of the laws, with llie laws on thoir side, they 
may at length find themselves under the necessity 
conspimig, instead of consultmg The law, for which 
they stand, may become a weapon in tiie liands of its 
bitterest enemies, and they wiH be cast, at length, 
into that miserable altemabye, between slavery and 
avd confusion, wlucb no good man can look upon 
without horror, an alternative m which it is impossible 
he ^onld take either part with a conscience perfectly 
at repose To keep that situation of guilt and remorse 
at the utmost distance is, therefore, our first obliga- 
tion Early activity may prevent late and fruitless 
vidence As yet wo work in the light The scheme 
of the enemies of public tranqnilhty has disarranged, 
it has not destroyed ns 

If the reader believes that there really exists sneh a 
Faction as I have desenbed, a Faction mhng by the 
private mchnations of a Oourt, agamst the general 
sense of the people, and that this Faction, whilst it 
pursues a scheme for undermining aU the foundations 
of our freedom, weakens (for the present at least) all 
the powers of executory Government, rendermg us 
abroad contemptible, and at homo distracted, he will 
beheve, also, that nothing but a firm combination of 
pubhc men against this body, and that, too, supported 
by the hearty concurrence of the people at large, can 
possibly get the better of it The people will see the 
necessity of restormg pubhc men to an attention to the 
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pnWic opinion, nnd of losionng tho Oonstitntion to its 
originnl pnnciplcs Ahovo nil, tlioy inll eu(lca\ our to 
koop tlio House of Commons from Assuming a clmrsotor 
urliicli floes not liolong to it Tlioj u ill endenrour to 

keep tliat Houso, for its oxistonco, for its powers, and its 
pmilogcs, ns mdopoiidcut of orory other, and as depen- 
dent upon thomsehes, as possible Tins sonitndo is to 
a Houso of Gommoua (Iiko obedience to tho Divino 
law), poifect freedom ” For if they once quit this 
natural, rational, and liberal obedience, liniing deserted 
tho only piopor foundation of their power, they innsl 
seek a support in an abject nnd unnatural depondeueo 
somowhoro olso 'Whon, throngli tho medium of this 
just connection with their eonstituents, tho gemnne 
dignity of tho House of Commons is lestorcd, it mil 
begin to think of casting from it, u ith scorn, as badges 
of servilit), all tho false ornaments of illegal powoi 
with which it has been, for sorao time, disgraced It 
will begin to thmlvof its old office of CoMJioi, It 
will not sutler that last of o\ ils to prcdouiinato in tho 
countiy, men without popular coiifidonco, public 
opinion, nntnial connection, oi natural trust, imc&tcd 
with all tho powers of Go\eniinont 
Wlicn the) liaie learned this lesson themselves, they 
will bo willing nnd nblo to tench tho Court, that it is 
tho true intcicst of tho Prince to hni o but one Admmis- 
tiahon, andtbat ono composed of those who lecom- 
mond thomsch es to their Soi orcign through tho opinion 
of thou couiitiy, nnd not bj then obsequiousness to a 
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favouwtfi Sucli men ■will serve tlieir So%croign vntb 
affeciiou and fidelity, becanse bis cboicc of them, npou 
such principles, is a compliment to tbcir ATifcno They 
mil be able to sene him effectually, because they -will 
add the wcii'bt of the cotuitiy to the force of the c\ecu 
torypoTVOi They mil bo able to sene their King: 
mth dignity , because they will nei or abuse his name 
to the gratification of thou* pm ate spleen oi aaaiicc 
This, with allowances for human fiailty, maj probably 
bo the general character of a Mmistry, which thinks 
itself accountable to the House of Commons, when the 
House of Commons thinks itself accoimtablo to its 
constituents If other ideas should pioyail, things 
must lemain m their present confusion, imtil they aie 
hurried into all the rage of cinl -nolence , or until they 
sink into the dead repose of despotism 
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Mr Speaker — IiicAorj coinplic'itedConsti{Rtion(aiid 
cverv free Constitution is complicated) cases imU arise, 
■wlicn the seroril orders of the Stato ai ill cl.asli anth one 
another, and djspntcs arill arise about tlio limits of 
their several rights and pnanleges It maj- be almost 
impossible to reconcile them 
Carrj the principle on ba avhieh j on eviiollcd Mr 
Wilkes, there is not a man in the House, hardla a man 
in tlie nation a\ho may not be disqualified That this 
Honsc should have no poarcr of cxpnlsion is a hard 
saying That this House should haa c a general dis- 
crctionaiy poaver of disqnaliUcation is a dangerous 
sajnng Tint the people should not choose their oavii 
rcpresentatiacjis a saying that shakes the Constitution 
Tint this Honso should name the roprescntatia c, is a 
saying avhicli, folloared by practice, snbaerts the con- 
stitntion Tlicy have the right of electing, 3 on haa’^e a 
right of expelling , they of choosing, a on of pidging 
and onl} of -jiulging, of the choice iWhat bound" 
shall be set to the freedom of that choice? Then 
right is prior to onrs, are all originate there Tlicy ate 
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the mortal enemies of the House of Commons, -mho 
would persuade them to think or to aet as if they were 
a self 'Originated magistracy, mdependent of the people 
and unconnected with their opinions and feelings 
Under a pretence of exalting the dignit} , they under- 
mine the very foundations of tins House When the 
question is asked here, what disturbs the people, 
whence all this clamour, we apply to the treasury- 
bench, and they tell us it is from the efforts of libellers 
and the wickedness of the people, a worn-out mini- 
sterial pretence If abroad the people are deceived by 
popular, within we ate deluded by ministerial, cant 
The question amounts to this, whether you mean to be 
a legal tribunal, or an aibitrary and despotic assembly 
I see and 1 feel the dolioacy and difficulty of the 
giound upon which we stand in this question I could 
wish, indeed, that they who advised the Crown had 
not left Parliament in this very ungraceful distress, m 
which they can neither retiact with digmty nor persist 
with 3U8tice Another parliament might have satisfied 
the people without lowering themsehes But our 
situation is not in our own choice our conduct m that 
situation IS all that is in our own option The suh- 
stanco of the question is, to put hounds to your own 
power by the rules and principles of law This is, 
I am sousihle, a difficult thing to the corrupt, grasping, 
and ambitious part of human nature But the very 
difficulty argues and enforces the necessity of it First, 
^ bocanso the greater the power, tlie more dangerous the 
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abnse Sinco tho Borointion, At least, tlio povror of 
the nation has all flowed with a full tide into tho 
Honso of Commons Secondly, becanso tho Honso of 
Commons, ns it is tho most powerful, is tho most cor- 
ruptible part of tho whole Constitution Our public 
wounds cannot bo concealed , to be cured, they must bo 
laid open Tho public docs think wo are a corrupt 
body In our Icglslntiro capacity wo aro, in most 
instances, esteomed a rcty wise body In our judicial, 
we hare no credit, no character at all Our judgments 
stjpk in tho nostnls of tho people Tlioj think ns to 
bo not only without virtue, but without shamo There- 
fore, the greatness of our power, and tho groat and 
jnstopimouof our corruptibilitj and our corruption, 
render it nceessatj to fix soiuo bound, to plant some 
landmark, which wo aro never to exceed That is what 
tho bill proposes First, on this head, I loy it down os 
a fundamental rule in tho law and constitution of this 
country, that this House has noth} itsolf alono a legis- 
lative authonty in any case whatsoei or I know that 
tho contrary was tho doctnno of tho usurping Honso 
of Commons which throw down tho fences and bul- 
warks of law, which annihilated first tho lords, then 
tho Crown, then its constituents But tho first thing 
tint was done on tho restoration of tho Constitution 
was to scttlo tlus point Secondly, I lay it down as a 
rule, tliat tho power of occasional incapacitation, on 
discretionary grounds, is a logislativo power In 
order to establish this principle, if it should not bo 
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sniiicionily proved bj- being siaied, fell mo whnt «ie 
the ciitorm . tlio cbaractcnsiics. by iibicb jon disfni 
,^uslv botiveon a legislatn o and a juridical act It ^v^ll 
li^iieoessarj to state, shortly, the difFeroiico botTveon a 
legislatno and a juridical nct^ A4eglslIltJ^p,nct ,li^ 
no loforenco to any rule but these two on^nri ^ustic'o', 
and discretionary application Therefore, it can gii e 
rights, rights ■where no nghts cvistcd before, and it 
can take avray rights n hero tlioj ivcro before established 
For the low, vrhicli binds all others, does not and can- 
not bind the law -maker , bo, and be alone, is aboio tbo 
law Blit a judge, a person cxcrciBiug a judicial capa- 
city , IB ncitbor to apply to original justice, nor to n 
discretionary application of it He goes to justice and 
discretion only at second hand, and through the nicditmi 
of Boino suponors Ho is to ivork neither upon his 
opinion of tho one nor of the other, but npon a fixed 
rule, of which ho has not the making, but singly and 
solely the application to tbo case 
Tho power assumed by tho House neither is, nor can 
he, judicial power exciciscd according to known law 
Tho propel ties of law aro, first, that it should bo 
Icnown , secondly , that it should ho fixed and not oc- 
casional Fust, this power cnniiot ho accoidiiig to the 
hist jnoperty* of law , because no man docs oi can 
know it, nor do you yonrsohes know upon wlmi 
gioniids y on will vote tlifc incapacity of any man 
man in 'Westminster Hall, or in any' court npon earth, 
'will say that is lair, upon which, if a man going to his 
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conned dionld s'w to Inm, “ What rav tenure in law 
o£ this oetato® ho wonld answer* “ Truly sir, I know 
not , the com 1 has no rule hnt its own discretion they 
will dotenmno It is not a fiyed law, liocnuso von 
profess j on vary it according to the occasion cxcreist 
it accoiding to lonr discretion, no man can call for i( 
ns a right It is argued that the intnpacity is not 
originally voted, hnt a consequence of a power of ov 
piiKion hut if j ou eypel, not upon legal, hnt upon 
arhitran , that is upon discretionan grounds and the 
ineaincitj is car u iervum and inclnsivelj eompre 
hended in the ctpiilsion, is not the meaiiacitj \otcd m 
the expulsion ? Are they not eoniertihlo ternis o and 
if incapacity is aoied to he inherent in expulsion, if 
exi>ulsion he arhiirarj, ineapaiiti is arhitnrj also I 
haie, therefore shown that the power of incapantafioii 
IS a legislntne power, I haxe shown that legislaliie 
power docs not lielong to tho Honeo of Commons , and 
therefore it follows that the Honso of Commons has 
not a power of incapacitation 
I know not the origin of tho Honeo of CommoiiM 
hnt am very sure that it did not create itself, tin 
electors were prior to tho elected , whose rights origi- 
nated cither from tho people at large, or from somo other 
form of Icgislntnre, which net or conld intend for the 
chosen a power of superseding the choosers 
If jon linie not aiiower of declaring in incapacifi 
simplj by the mere act of declanng it, it is eiident to 
the most ordiiiarj reason jou cannot have a right of 
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expulsion, inferring, or rather, including, an in* 
capacity For as the law, when it gives any direct 
right, gives also as necessary incidents all the means of 
acquiring the possession of that right, so where it does 
not give a right diiectly, it refuses all the means hy 
winch such a right may hy any mediums he exeicised, 
01 in effect ho mdircetly acquired Else it is very 
ohvious that the intention of the law in lefusing that 
right might ho entirely frustrated, and the whole 
power of the legislature haffled If there ho no certain 
invanahlo rule of eligibility, it were hettci to got sim- 
plicity, if certainty is not to he had , and to lesolvo all 
tlie f ian chises of the suh3cct into this one short pro- 
position — ^the will and pleasure of the House of 
Gommons 

The aigumont, draivn from the courts of law, ap- 
plying the principles of law to now cases as they 
emerge, is altogether frivolous, inapplicable, and ansos 
from a total ignorance of the hounds between civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, and of the separate mavims that 
goi em these two provinces of law, that are eternally 
separate Undoubtedly the courts of law, where a new 
case comes before them, as they do every houi, then, 
that there may be no defect in justice, call in similar 
principles, and tlie example of the nearest determina- 
tion, and do everything to draw the law to os near a 
conformity to general equity and right reason os they 
^ can bring it with its being a fixed principle Bom 
^''mdiets est amphare jmUttam — that is, to moke open 
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^ ft»d Wwnl sustico Bni in criminal matters tins 
pwty of reason, and tlicso analogies, ever ln\e lieen, 
and over ought to lie, shunned * ^ ' 

Whalcicr is ineident to a court of judicature, is 
neces<!sr} to the Hon^c of Commons, ns judging in 
elections But a x>ower of making incapscitics is not 
necesssrj to a court of jndicstnro , therofore a power 
of making incapacities is not nccessarj to the House of 
Commons 

Incspacily, declared hj whateaer anthontj', stands 
upon two principles first, an incapacitj arising from 
the supposed incongniitr of two duties in the common- 
wealth, secondl), an mcapacita arising from unfitness 
hj infirmit j of nature, or tho criminaht j of conduct 
As to tho fir-it class of incapacities, thej have no liard- 
ship annexed to them Tlie persons so incapacitated 
are paid hi one dignita for what they nhaiidon in 
another, and for tho most part, the situation arises from 
their own choice But as to tho second, arising from 
an unfitness not fiswl bj nature but siiponuducod bi 
some positno acts or arising from honourable motiif,, 
such ns an occasional personal disability, of all things 
it ought to be defined bj the fixed rule of law — what 
Lord Coke calls tho Golden Metwand of the Law, and 
not by the crooked coni of discretion Whatoier is 
general is lictfer born Wc take our common lot mth 
men of the same description But to bo selected and 
marked out hr a particular brand of unworthiness 
among our fellow citireas is a lot of all others tho 
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hardest to he homo and couscqncnth is of nil others 
that net ■which ought only to ho trusted to the legisla- 
ture, os not oul} logislatnc in its natnic, hut of all 
parts of legislature the most odious The question is 
01 or, if tins IS shon n not to ho n legislatn e net But 
what IS verj usual and nntnril, is to corrupt judicature 
into legislature On this point it is proiiei to inquire 
whether a couit of judicature, which decides without 
appeal, has it as a iiecessarj incident of such judicature, 
that whatever it decides de jnre is law Ifohodj ■will, 
I hope, assert this, hccanso the direct consequence 
would ho the entire extinction of the difference hetwoon 
true and false judgments For, if the judgment 
makes the law, and not the law directs the judgment, 
it 18 impossihlo there could ho such a thing ns an illegal 
judgment given 

But, instead of standing upon this ground, thej in- 
ti odneo another question, wholly foreign to it, whether 
it ought not to ho suhmitted to as if it were law And 
then the question is. By the Constitution of this 
country, ■uhat degree of submission is duo to the 
authoritative acts of a limited power? This question 
of submission, determine it how yon please, has 
nothing to do in this discnssion and in this House 
Here it is not how long the people are hound to 
tolerate the illcgalitj of our judgments, hut whethei 
wo hai e a right to substitute our occasional opmion in 
the place of law, so as to deprive the citizen of his 
franchise 
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I HATE always tmderatood that a snponntondonco over 
tho docirmos, as well os the proceedings, of tlie conrts 
of snstico, was a principal object of tlio constitution of 
this House , that you woro to watch at onco over tho 
lawyer and tho law, that there should ho an orthodox 
faitli as woU as proper works and I have always looked 
with a degree of lovcronee and admiration on this 
mode of superintendence For being totally disengaged 
from tho detail of juridical practice, wo como to somo* 
thing, perhaps, tho hotter qnalifiod, and certainly much 
tho bettor disposed to assort tho gonuino pnnciplo of 
tho laws , in which wo can, ns a body, havo no other 
,than an enlarged and a public interest Wo have no 
^liimon cause of a professional attachment, or pro- 
fessional emulation s, to Jiijis our minds , we have no 
foregone opinions, which, from obstinacy and falso 
point of honour, wo think oursolrcs at all OTonts 
obliged to support So that with our own minds 
porfoctly disengaged from the exercise, we may siiper- 
intond tho execution of tho national justice, which 
from this circumstance is better secured to tho people 
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tlian m any other cotmtiy tinder heaven it can he Ab 
onr situation puts us in a proper condition, our potTor 
enables us to execute this trust Wo may, irhon we 
see cause of complaint, administer a remedy , it is in 
our choice by an address to remove an improper judge, 
by impeachment before the peers to pursue to do* 
strnction a corrupt judge, ^or by bill to assort, to 
explain, to enforce, or to reform the law, just as the 
occasion and necessity of the case shall guide ns. We 
stand in a situation very honourable to onrselves, and 
very useful to our country, if wo do not abuse or 
abandon the trust that is placed in ns 

The question 'now before yon is upon the power of 
junea in prosecuting for libels There are four 
opinions 1 That tlio doctrine os hold by the courts 
IS proper and constitutional, and therefore should not 
ho altered 2 That it is neither proper nor constitu- 
tional, hut that it will be rendered worse by yonr 
iniorforenco 3 That it is wrong, but that the only 
remedy is a bill of retrospect 4 The opinion of thoso 
wbo bring in tlio bill , that the tiling is wrong, bnt 
that it 18 ouongh to direct the judgment of the conrt in 
future 

The bdl brought in is for the purpose of asserting 
and securing a great object in the juridical constitution 
of this kingdom , which, from a long senes of practices 
aud opinions in our judges, has, in one point, and in one 
very essential point, deviated from the true pnnciple 

It 18 the very ancient privilege of the people of 
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England that they sliall be tried, except in the knoirii 
exceptions, not by pidges appointed by ibo Cromi, but 
bj their own fellow-subjects Iho peers of that conntj 
court at which thej'owo their suit and senico, and 
out of this principle Inal by juries hsa grown This 
principle has not, that I can find, been contested in 
any case, by au> authority wlmtsooacr, but there is 
one case, in which, without dirceth contesting the 
principle the whole substance cnergj , and rirtiio of 
the pm liege, is taken out of it , that is in tlio case of 
a tnal by indictinent or information for libol Tlie 
doctnno in that esse laid down by soioral judges 
amoimts to this, that the jurj have no competence 
where a libel is alleged except to find the gross 
corporeal facts of the writing and the publication 
together with the identify of tho things and persons to 
which it refers, but that the intent and tho tendcnci 
of tlio work, m winch intent and tendenej tho whole 
cnminality consists, is the sole and cxclusno province 
of tho judge Tims liaTing redneed tho jury to tho 
cogmsanco of facts not in themsches presnmptirch 
cnminal, but actions neutral and indifferent, the whole 
matter, inAvliicli tho subject has any concern or interest, 
13 taken out of tho hands of tho jury and if tho jnn 
take more upon themsches, what they so t iko is con 
trary to flicir duty , it is no moral,bntamcrol\ naiiiml 
power, tho same, by which they may do any other mi 
proper act, tho same by which they may even prejudice 
themselves with regard to any other part of the issue 
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"boforo thorn Such is tho matter as it now stands, in 
possession of your highest ciiminal courts, handed 
down to them fiom very lospectahlo legal ancestors 
If this can once ho ostablishod m tins case, the applica- 
tion m principle to other cases will he easy , and the 
practice will run upon a descent, until the progress of 
an encroaching jurisdiction (for it is in its natuie to 
encroach, when once it has passed its limits) coming to 
confine the juries, case after case, to the corporeal fact, 
and to that alone, and excluding the intention of mind, 
tho only souice of moiit and dement, of reward oi 
piuiishmont, junos hecomo a dead letter in tho consti- 
tution 

For which reason it is high time to take tins mattei 
into the consideration of Parhamont, and for that 
purpose it will ho necessary to examine, first, whether 
there is anything in the peculiar nature of this crime 
that makes it necessary to exclude the jury from con- 
sidonng tlio intention in it, more than in others So 
far from it, that 1 take it to he much less so from tho 
analogy of other cnmiiial cases, whore no such restiaint 
18 ordinarily put upon them Tho act of hoimcide is 
pi vmd facto cnminal Tho intention is afterwards to 
appear, for the jury to acquit or condemn In hiirglaiy 
do they insist that tlie jury hai o nothing to do but to 
find the taking of goods, and that, if they do, they must 
necessarily find tho partj guilty, and leave the rest to 
tho judge , and that they have nothing to do with the 
word /clonice in tho indictment? 
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The next point is to coiisuler it ns a question of 
constiiiilioinl poUej llmti** wlwitlicr tins dceiMon of the 
question of libel ought to bo left to the judges ns a 
prpsiiiniition of law, rsthcr than to tho jurr as mat tor 
of -jiopular judgment as the ninlico in tho case of 
murder, the folom in tho case of sfealing If the 
intent and tendencj are not matters witliin tho proiince- 
of poiiulnr judgment, but legal and technical con- 
clusions, formed uiion geiieml principles of law, lot ns 
see what thoy are Ceriainlj thej are most nnf*w onr 
able, indeed totally adierse, to tho Constitution of this 
country 

Hero vre must have recourse to analogies, for ivc 
cannot nrgno on ruled esses one wav or the other See 
the history Tlic old hool&>, dclicicnt in gononl lu 
Croim cases, 'fnrnish ns witli liltlo on tins licsd As to 
tho crime, in the TOiy csrl> Saxon Lair, I sec an 
ofTeiicc of this species called Folk-Icnsing made a 
capital oifcncc but no sorj prccibc definition of the 
crime and no trial at all see tbo statute of 3id 
Edward I cap 34 Tho law of libels could not ba\o 
ami cd at a 1 cry early period in fins coimtry It is no 
wonder that we find no vestige of anj constitiiiwn 
from authority, or of anj deductions from legal science 
in onr old books and records upon that snbjcct Tlic 
statute of Bcandalum magnalvm is tbo oldest that I 
know and tins goes but a little wav in this sort of 
learning Libelling is not the crime of an illiterate 
people "Wlicn tbcj were thonght no mean clerks who 
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co\Ud road and ■wTito, wlion ho wlio could road and 
write was presnmptnolj a person m liolj oidcrs, libols 
could not he general or dangerous, and scandals merely 
oral could spread little, and must perish soon It is 
writing, it 18 printing more emphatically, that iinp9 
calumny with those eagle wings, on which, as the poet 
Sa38, “immortal slanders fly” By the press they 
spread, thej last, they leaie the sting m the wound 
Printing was not Icnown in England much earlier than 
the reign of Henry VII , and in the thud year of that 
reign the Court of Star Cliamher was established The 
press and its enemy are nearl}' coeial As no positiie 
'l(tw against libels existed, they fell undoi the indefinite 
class of misdemeanours For the tnal of misdemeanours 
that court was instituted, their tendency to produce 
iiots and disorders was a main part of the charge, and 
was laid, in order to gi>e the court jurisdiction chiefly 
against libels The ofEenco was new Learning of 
their own upon the subject they hod none, and they wore 
obliged to resort to the only emporium wheie it was to 
bojlud, the Roman Law After the Star Chamber 
•afas abolished in the lOtli of Charles I its authonty 
pideed ceased, but its maxims subsisted and sumied 
it The spirit of the Star Chamber has transmigrated 
and In ed again, and Westminster Hall was obliged to 
borrow from the Star Chamber, for the same reasons 
as the Star Chamber had borrowed from the Roman 
Forum, because they had no law, statute, or tradition 
of their own Tlius the Roman Law took possession 
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of onr courts, I mean its doctrine, not its sanctions, 
tlio seventy of capital pnuisliment was omitted, all the 
rest remained The grounds of tlioso laws ore just and 
eqmtablo TJndoulitedly the good fame of every man 
onght to he under the protection of the laws as well as 
his Me, and liberty, and property Good fame is an 
outwork, that defends them all, and renders them all 
valuable Tlie law forbids you to reienge, when it 
tics up the hands of some, it onght to restrain the 
tongues of others The good fame of government is 
the same, it ought not to be traduced This is necessary^/ 
in all government, and if opimonbe support, what takes 
away this destroys that support, but the liberty of the 
press IS necessary to this government 
The wisdom, however, of government is of more 
importance than the laws I should study the temper 
)f the people before I ventured on actions of this kind 
£ would consider the whole of the prosecution of a 
libel of such importance us Junius, as one piece, as one 
consistent plan of operations, and 1 would contrive it 
so that, if I wore defeated, I should not bo disgraced, 
that even my victory should not bo more ignominious 
than my defeat , I would so manage, tliat the lowest m 
the prsdicameut of guilt should not bo the only one in 
punishment I would not inform against the mere 
vende r of a collection of pamphlets I would not put 
him to tnal first, if I could possibly avoid it I would 
rather stand the consequences of my first error, than 
cany it to a judgment that must disgrace my 
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prosconlion, or the court Wo ought to examino these 
things in a manner irhich becomes onrschcs, and 
becomes the oh 3 ect of the inquiry , not to examine into 
tlie most important consideration vrhich can come 
befoio ns, mth minds heated with prejudice and filled 
mth passions, with i am popular opimons and humours, 
and when we propose to examine into the justice of 
others, to ho unjust ourselves 

An inquiry is wished, as the most cScetual way of 
putting an end to the clamours and libels, whidi are 
the disorder and disgrace of the times Pot people 
remain quiet, they sleep ■soonre, when they imagine 
that the a igilaiit oj'e of a censorial magistrate watches 
-i\or all the proceedings of judicature, and that the 
‘ -jacred fire of an eternal constitutional jealousy, which 
as the guaidian of liberty, law, and justice, is alive 
night and day, and burning in this house But when 
the magistrate gives up his office and bis duty, the 
people assume it, and they inqmre too much, and too 
inevercntly, because they think their representatives do 
not inquire at all 

We luive in a libel, let The writmg 2nd The 
communication, called by the lawyers the publication 
3rd The apphcation to persons and facts 4th The 
intent and tendency 6th The matter— diminution of 
fame The law presumptions on all these are in the 
communication No intent can make a defamatory 
publication good, nothing can make it have a good 
tendency, truth is not pleadable Taken juridically. 
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31io fonndnlion of ll>cw law pro'>uinption‘» is no! 
nnjnst, laltcn conshtnfionilh, llipy aro mmous and 
{<*nd to tho total Mipprossion of all pulthcntion If 
juries aro confined to iho fact, no writinpf wlueli 
censures, lioweaer jnsth, or liowcNor temperatolj . the 
conduct of ndnnnistntion, cm Iw nnpnnislicd ^ierc> 
fore, if tlio intent and tendenej lie left to tlio jndgo, a^ 
legal conclusions growing from tlio fact, joii niaj 
depend uikui it jon can liavo no pulilic discussion of a 
public measure winch is a point wlmli oven those who 
ere most offended with tho licentiousness of the press 
(and it is verj exorhiiant, \cry provoking) will hardh 
contend for /vC ’ ' 

So far as to the first opinion, that tho doctniio is 
right and needs no alteration find Tho nest is, that 
it is wrong hnt that arc are not in a condition to help 
it I admit, it is true, that there are eases of a nature 
60 delicate and complicated, that an Act of Parliament 
on tlio subject inaj become a matter of great difiienltj 
It sometimes cannot doiliie antli evnetness because tlio 
subject-matter will not Iwar an exact dofSuition It 
maj seem to take anaa cverj thing winch it does not 
iwsiliacly establish and tins might bo uiconacnient, 
or it may seem nice versa to establish ea orj thing aa liii )i 
it does not expresslj take aavny It may bo more 
adnsablo to loaao such matters to tho enlightened dis- 
cretion of a jtulgo, owed bj a ccnsorml House of Com 
mons But then it rests upon thoso who object to n 
Icgislatiro mlorposiiion to prove these iiiconacincnccs 
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in tlio particulnr case before them For it vroiild bo 
a most dangerous, as it is a most idle and most 
gronndloss, conceit to assume as a general principle, 
that the nghts and liberties of the subject are im- 
paired by the care and attention of the legislature to 
j ^^sccuro them If so, Tory ill would tlio purchase of 
' ' Magna Cliarta have merited the ddllgc of blood, whicli 
was shed in ordoi to have the body of English privi- 
leges defined by a positive written law This charter, 
the inestimable monument of English freedom, so long 
the boast and glory of tins nation, would have been at 
once an instniment of our semtndo, and a monument 
of our folly, if this pnnciplc were true The thirty- 
four confirmations would have been only so many 
repetitions of their absurdity, so many now links in the 
chain, and so many invalidations of their right 
Tou cannot open your statute book without seeing 
positive provisions relative to every right of the 
Spbject This business of Junes is the subject of not 
' jw^wor than a dozen To suppose that juries are some- 
thing iiinjito in the Oonstitntion of Great Britain, that 
they have jumped, hko Miueria, out of the head of 
Jove in complete armour, is a weak fancy, supported 
neither by precedent nor by reason Wliatevor is 
, jhnost ancient and venerable in our Constitution, rojal 
^ ^ ^pierogativo, privileges of parliament, rights of elections, 

I authonty of courts, juries, must have been modelled 
according to the occasion I spare your patience, and 
I pay a compliment to your understanding, in not 
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attcTnpimg to pwvc Uiit Rtivtliinp ••c* chJxini*' nml 
nrtjficiil ns a 3 un vn*! «ot IIwtvoA ot olnniP, l»ut a 
matter of institiilum liroaplit to its pw^rnt "Into In 
ilwjomt oifoits of logislivtno niillionlj ami pimlu al 
prudcnco It need not be nslmnied of t*>*nig ^wlmf »» 
many pirls of it nt les<it it i-t the offspnnf of an Act 
of Parliament, nnlcs" it is a sbame for onr hnn in Ik* 
the results of our legislature June". ul«**1i«ensiti\elj 
shrink from the mile touch of jarlinnenlsry remedy 
haic been the Biibject of not foucr than I think, f«rt\ 
three Acts of Porlinment, m whuh they Ime been 
changed with nil the authority of a crontor over it** 
creature, from Mogna Clnrts to the gn at nUeratiouH 
uhicKirero made in tlie 2Pth of George II 
To talk of this inatter in nni other wn m to turn a 
rational principle into an idle and viilgar superstition, 
liko the antiquary . Dr Woodwartl who tn'nibhd to 
haac his shield scoured, for fear it phouldbe discos eml 
to (be no better than an old pot-lid Tins njicen's of 
Icudcmcss to a jury puts mo in mind of a* gentleman of 
good condition, who had Iw^n rcilnced to great |K»\orty 
and distress, application was mado to pome rich 
fellows in his ntighliourhood to giso him some assist* 
ance, but they Iwjggcd to bo excused for fear of 
affronting a person of his high birth, nml so the poor 
genticroau nns left to stars o out of pure respect to the 
antiquity of his family From this prmciplo has ris"!! 
an opinion that I find current amongst gentlemen, that 
this distemper onght to Iw left to cun itself, that the 
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judges having hoomroU exposed, and something ternficd 
on account of these clamours, wiU entirely change, if 
not very much relax from their ngour, if the present 
race should not change, that the chances of succession 
may put other moro constitutional judges in their 
place, lastly, if neither should happen, yet tliat tlie 
spirit of an English jury will alwaj s ho suiBciont for 
the vindication of its own nghts, and will not suffer 
itself to ho ovorhomo hy the bench I confess that I 
totally dissent from all these opinions These supposi- 
tions hccomo the strongest reasons with me to evince 
the necessity of some clear and positive settlement of 
this question of contested jurisdiction If judges are 
so full of levity, so full of timidity, if they aio 
influenced hy such mean and unworthy passions, that a 
popular clamour is sufficient to shake the resolution 
they hnild upon tho solid basis of a legal principle, I 
would ondeaiour to fix that mercury hy a positive law 
If to please an administration the judges can go one 
way to day, and to please tho crowd they can go another 
to morrow , if thoj will oscillate backward and forward 
between powoi and popularity, it is high time to fix tlie 
hw in such a manner as to resemble, as it ought, tho 
great Author of all law, in " whom there is no variable- 
ness nor shadow of turning ” 

As to their succession, I havo just tho samo opinion 
I would not leave it to tho chances of piomotion, or to 
the characters of lawyers, what the law of tho land, 
what tho rights of juries, or wliat the liberty of the 
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pri»«'5 filionld be Mj Invr «jhould not depend npon ilie 
fluctuniton of the clo'sot, or tbe tompIcMoii of men 
Wbetlier a bl xek Imted man or a fair Inircd imn 
presided in tlic Court of King’s Bcncli, I would bai e 
the law the same the same whether lie was born in 
domo ni?nn{i icc, and sucked from his infanej tlie milk 
of courts or was nurtured in the rugged discipline of , 
a popular opposition Tins law of court cabal and of j 
parta, this iiioia 5Knx7aiiuiu?/opcr/nrl)n/n affcetii tins 
law of complexion, ought not to lie endured for a 
inoinent in a conntrj arhose being depends upon 
the certanita , clearness andsiabilitj of institutions 
Kow I come to the last snbsfitnlo for tho proposed 
bill tho ijpint of 3 nncs oporating their own jurisdiction 
This, I confess, I think the worst of all, for the saino 
reasons on which 1 objected to tho othere, and for other 
weighty reasons besides which are separate and distinct 
Titst, because juries, being taken at random out of a 
mass of men infiiutch large, must bo of cliaraetcrs as 
aarious as the l»dy thej arise from is large in its 
catcut If the judges differ in their complexions 
mneb more will a jnn A timid jiirj nill gnowaj 
to an awful pidgo deliacring oracnlarh the law, and 
cliarging them on their oaths, and pntting it liomc to 
their consciences, to bewaro of judging where tho law 
had gia cn them no competence Wo know that they 
will do so, tlicj hayc done so in a hundred instances , 
a n.spi'ctahle member of your own lionse, no \ailgnr 
Jinn, tells jou that on the authority of a judge he found 
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n man gniltj , in whom, at tlio same timo, ho conld find 
no gmU But supposing them full of knon ledge and 
full of manlj confidonco in thcmsols es, how will their 
knowledge, or thoir confidonco, inform or inspirit 
othois? Tlioy gno no reason for thoir \onlict, tlio^ 
can hut condemn or acqiut , and no man can toll tho 
motnes on which tho} ha\o acquitted or condonincd 
So that this hope of tho power of juries to assort thoir 
own jurisdiction must ho a pniiciiilo blind, as being 
without rea«on, and ns chnngcnblo as tho complexion of 
men and the toinpor of the times 
But after all, is it fit that tins dishononrablo con 
tcntion botween the court and juries should subsist 
anj longer? On wliat principle is it that a jnrj 
refuses to bo directed by tho court ns to Ins compc 
tenco ? Wliothor a liliel or no liliol bo a question of 
law or of fact may bo doubted, but a question of 
jurisdiction and coinpotenco is certainly a question of 
law, on this tho court ought undoubtedly to judge, 
and to judge solelj and oxelnsivcl} If thoj judge 
wrong from oxciissblo error, aou ought to correct it, ns 
to-daj it IS proposed, bj an oxplnnntorj bill , or if bj 
connption, bj bill of penalties dcclaratorj, and bj 
pninsbmont Wliat docs a juror saj to a pidgo when 
ho refuses his opinion upon a question of judicature ? 
Toil aic so corrupt, that I should consider mjself s 
partaker of ronr crimo, wore I to bo guided by 3 om 
opinion, or 3011 aro so grossl3 ignorant, that I, fresh 
from my hounds from mv plough mv counter or m3 
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loom m fit to direct joti in 5 our profo'sston This 
1*. nn nufittiug it is a dangerous, state of things Tho 
spirit of niij sort of men is not a fit mlo for deciding 
on tho hounds of their jurisdiction First, bccniiso it 
isdiilereni 111 different men and c\on different in the 
same at different times, and can never hecome the 
proper directing line of Ian , iieart, hecanse it is not 
reason but feeling and arlien once it is irritated it is 
not apt to confine itself within its proper limits If it 
becomes not difference in opinion njinn Ian, but a trial 
of npint lictneen parties onr courts of law aro no ^ 
longer the temple of justice, hut the aiiiphithealrc • 
for gladia tors Xo—God forhid’ Junes ought to 
tahe their law from the hench onlv, hnl it is onr 
bnsincss that they should hear nothing from the 
hench Irat what is agrecahle to the principles of the 
Constiiiitioii Tlie jnra are to heir tho judge, the 
judge IS to hear the law where it speaks plain , nhore 
it docs not he is to hear the legislature As I do not 
think these opinions of the judges to he ngreenhlo to 
those pnnciplos, I wish to take the onli method in 
■nhnh they can or ought to he corrected, hj hill 
Next, my opinion is, that it ought to bo rather hy a 
hill for removing control ersies than hj a hill in the 
state of manifest and express declaration, and in iiords 
de praicriio I do tins upon reasons of eqnitj and 
constitutional policy I do not want to consnro the 
present judges I think them to he exensed for their 
error Ignorance is no cxcu«c for a judge it is 
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changing the nature of his enmo — ^it is not’ah^obang 
It must ho such onor as a vnso and conscientious 
3udg0 may possibly fall into, and must aiiso fiom oiio 
or both theso causes first, a plausible principle of 
law , secondly, the inecodonts of respectable anthonties, 
and in good times In the first, tho principle of hur, 
that tho oudge is to decide on law, tho jury to decide 
on fact, IS an ancient and 'venerable principle and 
ma\im of the law, and if supported in this apphcition 
by precedents of good times and of good men, tho 
3udgo, if wrong, ought to bo corrected, ho ought not 
to bo leproied, oi to bo disgincod, or the authority oi 
respect to your tnbnnals to bo impaired In cases in 
which dedaratory bills ha^e been made, whore by 
violence and corruption some fniidamontnl part of the 
Constitution has boon struck at, uhcro they would 
damn tho principle, consuio tho persons, and annul the 
acts , hut where tho law having been, by tho accident 
of hnmnu frailty, depraved, oi in a particular instance 
misunderstood, whore you neither mean to rescind tho 
acts, nor to consuro tho persons, in such cases 3 ou have 
taken tho explanatory mode, and, without ooudemning 
what 18 done, you direct tho future 3udgmout of tlio 
couit 

All hills for tho reformation of tho law must he 
according to tho 8uh3ect-mattor, tho circumstances, 
and the occasion, and aio of foui kinds — Either 
tho law is totally wanting, and then a new enacting 
statute must ho made to supply that want , or, 2 It is 
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dtsfcctive, tlion a new law must bo made to enforce it 
3 Or it IS opposed by power or fraud, and then an act 
must bo made to dedaro it 4 Or it is rendered 
doubtful and contro-v cited, and then a law must bo 
made to explain it Tlicse must bo appbed according 
to the exigence of tbc case, one is just as good as 
another of them Miserable, indeed, would bo tbo 
resources, poor and unfurnished the stores and 
magazines of legislation, if wo were bound up to a 
little narrow form, and not able to frame our acts of 
parliament according to every disposition of our own 
minds, and to every possible emergency of tlie 
commonwealth , to make them declaratory, enforcing, 
explanatory, repealing, just in what mode, or in what 
degree we please 

Those who tliinh that the judges, Imng and dead, 
are to bo condemned, that jour tribunals of justice are 
to be dishonoured, that their acts and judgments on 
this business are to bo rescinded, they will undoubtedly 
vote against this bill, and for another sort 

I am not of the opinion of those gentlemen who arc 
against disturbing the public repose , 1 like a clamour 
whenci er theio is an abuse The fire-boll at midnight 
disturbs yom sleep, but it keeps you from bemg 
burned in your bed The hue and erj alarms the 
county, but it preserves all the property of the province 
All these clamours aim at redress But a clamour 
made merelj for the puipose of icndcring the people 
discontented with their situation, without an endeavour 
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to g»\o tlipin n i)ract>cal romcdy, is indeed one of the 
worst nets of sedition 

I hn^e rend and licnrd imic]) upon tho conduct of 
our courts in tho hnsiness of libels I was extremoh 
willing to enter into and a cry freo to act ns facts 
should turn out on that inqiiity , aiming constant!} at 
remed} as the end of all clamour, all debato, all 
iTTiting, and all inquiry, for whicli reason I did 
cmbrncc, and do now with 307, this method of giving 
quiet to tho courts 3nnsdiciion to 3nrics, liberty to the 
press, and satisfaction to tho people I think in} 
friends for what the} have done , I hope tho public 
will one day reap tho licnciit of their pious and 
3udicions endeavours They have now sown the seed, 
I hope thoi will Ino to seo tho flourishing liarvest 
Their bill is sown m weakness , il will, I trust, bo 
reaped in power, and then, howcacr, wo shall haao 
reason to appi} to them what ni} Lord Coke says was 
an aphonm coiitinnally in the month of a great sago 
of tlie law, " Blessed bo not tho complaining tongue, 
but blessed bo the amending hand ” 



SPEECH ON A BILL FOR SHORTENING 
THE DURATION OF PARLIAMENTS 


It is Blways (o bo InmontoA -wlipii men nro driven to 
search into the foundations of the coininonwcaUh It 
IS certainly necossnr} to resort to the thcorj of jour 
goicmnicnt irhcncacr jun propose anj alteration in the 
frame of it, ivholher that altoration moans tho ro> ival 
of some former antiquated and forsaken constitution of 
state, or tho mtroiluction of some now improicmont in 
the coinmonvrealth Tlic object of our deliberation is, 
to promote tho gwul purposes for uhich elections haio 
been instituted, and to present their iiicoincntcnccs If 
ire thought frequent elections attended irith no mcoii* 
renicnco, or with but a trifling incoiiTcnicnce, tho 
strong overruling pniiciplo of tho Constitution nould 
sweep us like a torrent towards them But j our remedy 
IS to bo suited to j our disease— j'onr present disease, 
and to J our whole disc ice That man thinks much too 
highlj, and tlurcforu ho thinks weakly and dolusnolj, 
of onj contnsance of human uisdom, uho hclioicsthut 
it can make aiij sort of apjiniach to perfection There 
IS not, there noicr wao, a princijilo of go\ omment 
luidcr heasen, that docs not, tu tho scrj’ pursuit of the 
good it proposes, naiurallj and inoi itably lead mto some 
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inconvenieiioe, which makes it absolutely necessary to 
counterwork and weaken the application of tliat first 
principle itself , and to abandon something of the ex- 
tent of the advantage yon proposed by it, m order to 
^ prevent also the inconveniences which ha\o arisen from 
the instrument of all the good yon had in view 
To govern according to the sense and agreeably to 
the interests of the people is a great and glorious object 
of government This ob3ect cannot be obtained but 
through the medium of popular election, and popular 
election is a mighty evil It is such, and so great an 
evil, that though there are few nations whoso monarchs 
wore not originally elective, very few are now elected 
They aie the distempers of elections, that have de- 
stroyed all free states To cnie those distempers is 
difBcult; if not impossible, the only thing therefore left 
to save the commonwealth is to prevent their return too 
frequently The objects in view are, to have parlia- 
ments as frequent as they can bo without distracting 
them in the prosecution of public business, on one 
iiand, to secure their dependence upon the people, on 
the other to give them that quiet in their minds, and 
that case in their fortunes, as to enable them to perform 
the most arduous and most painful duty in the world 
with spirit, with efficiency, with independency, and with 
oxpeiicnce, ns 1 cal public connsidlors, not as the can- 
la^OTs at a perpetual election It is wise to compass 
ns many good ends as possibly you can, and seeing tWe 
are inconveniences on both sides, with benefits on both, 
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to give up a part o£ tho bonofit to soften the mconve- 
lucnco The petfoct cure is unpncticablo, because tlio 
disordei is dear -to those from whom alone tlie cure can 
^possibly bo domed Tlio utmost to bo dono is to 
*^^iate, to mitigate, to nesp ito, to put off tho evil day, 
►•^f^ho Constitution to its latest possible hour, and iiiaj 
it bo a very late one * 

This bill, I fear, would precipitate one of two consc 
qncnccs, I know not which most likely, or which most 
^ngcrous either that the Cioim by its constant 
stated power, influence, and reionne, would near out 
all opposition in elections, or that anolout and fuiions 
popular spirit would arise I must see, to satisfy luc, 
tho remedies , I must see, from their opeiatioii in the 
cure of the old evil, and in tho cure of those now evils 
which are inseparable from all remedies, how they 
balance each other, and what is tho total i csnlt Tho cv 
coUcnco of mathematics and metaphysics is to have but 
one thing beforo } on, but ho forms tho best yudgment 
in all moral dig anisifa flos, who has tho greatest numbei 
and variety of^nsidcrations, in ono view before him,' 
and can take them m with the best possible considoi- 
atioii of tho middle results of all 
We of the opposition, who are not fiicnds to tho bill, 
give this pledge at least of oni intcgiiiy and sincerity 
to the people, that lu our sitnation of systematic oppo- 
sition to tho present ministois, in which all oui hope of 
rendering it effectual depends upon popular interest 
and favour, wo will not flatter them by a surrender of 
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our ninnflneuccd 3utlgmeiit nnd opinion, ire gi\o n 
pociiriij, tlint if eier ire ‘ilionld lie in ftiiotlier fiiiimiion, 
no flnttorj to nn) other sort of power and influence 
i\ onhl iiidiico U 9 to act against the true interests of Iho 
peojile 

All are agreed that parlinmcntfl should not ho per- 
petual, tho only question is uhat is tho most con- 
leniont time for their duration On wliitli there are 
three opinions \Vo arc agreed, too, tint the term 
ought not to ho chosen most lihcli in its operation to 
spread eomiption, and to nuginent tho alread} oier- 
grown inflnoneo of the croun On these principles I 
mean to dohato the question It is ensj to pretend a real 
for liberty TJioso who think theiiisclies not likely to 
ho cncumhored with tho porformaneo of their promises, 
oithor from their known inahihti , or total indifference 
about tho porfonnaiice, ncicr fail to enti rinin the most 
lofty ideas TJioj are certainh the most specious, and 
thoj cost them neither reflection to frame, nor pains to 
modif} , nor management to support Tho task is. of 
another nature to those who mean to promise notliing 
that it 18 not in their intentions, or ma^ possihh bo tii 
their power to perform , to those who are bound and 
princiiilcd no more to delude the understandings than 
to violate tho liberty of their fellow subjects Faith- 
ful watchmen wo ought to be oicr tho rights and 
privileges of the people But our dutj, if wo aro 
qualified for it ns wo ought, is to gno them infonna- 
tion, and not to rceciic it from them , we are not to go 
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to scliool to tlicm to learn the principles of laiv and 
go\eninient In doing so nro slioiild not dutifully 
sene, but 'wo slionld basely and scandalonsly betray, 
tbo people, wlio are not capable of this son ice by 
nature, nor in anj instance called to it b^ tbo Constitu- 
tion I roverontiallj look up to tlio opinion of tlio 
pcoplo, and mi h an auro that is aliuost superstitions I 
slionld be ashamed to show iny face beforo them, if I 
changed my ground, ns thoj cned up or cried doini 
men, or things, or opinions , if I wavered and shifted 
about with every change, and joined in it, or opposed, 
ns best answered any lou intorcst or passion , if I held 
them up hopes, which I knew I ncier intended, or pro- 
mised what I well know I could not perform Of all 
these things they are perfect sovereign judges without 
appeal, but as to the detail of particular measures, or 
to any general schemes of policy, thoy hnio noithor 
enough of speculation in the closet, nor of cspcncnco 
in business, to decide upon it They can well sco 
whether wo are tools of a court, or their honest 
servants Of that thoy can well judge , and I wish 
that they always exercised tlioir judgment, but of 
the particular merits of a measure I haio other 
standards That the frequency of elections proposed 
by this bill has a tendency to increase the power 
and consideration of the electors, not lesson cor- 
mptibility, I do most readily allow , so far as it is 
desirable, this is what it has , I will toll y on now what 
it has not Ist It has no sort of tendency to increase 
E— 18 
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thou integixty and public spint, unless an increase of 
ponrer has an operation upon voters in elections, that it 
has in no other situation in the vrorld, and upon no 
other port of mankind 2nd This bill has no tendency 
to limit the quantify of mflnence in the Grown, to ren- 
der its operation more difficult, or to counteract that 
operation, which it cannot prevent, in any way whatso- 
01 er It Ins its full weight, its full range, and 
its uncontrolled operation on the electors exactly as it 
had before Srd Nor, thirdly, does it abate the interest 
or inclination of Ministers to apply that influence to 
the electors on the contrary, it renders it much more 
necessary to them, if they seek to have a majority in 
parliament, to increase the means of that influence, and 
redouble their diligence, and to sharpen dexterity in 
the application The whole eflect of the bill is there- 
fore the lomoving the application of some part of the 
influence from the elected to the electors, and farther 
to strengthen and extend a court interest already groat 
and powerful in boroughs , here to fix their magazines 
and places of arms, and thus to make them the pnn- 
, cipal, not the secondary, theatre of their manoeuvres 
for securmg a determined majority in parliament^ 

I believe nobody will deny that the electors are cor- 
ruptible They are men , it is saying nothing worse of 
them, many of them are but ill-informed in their 
minds, many feeble in their circumstances, easily over- 
reached, easily seduced H they are many, the wages 
of corruption are the lower , and would to God it were 
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not tatlicr a contcmpiiblo and hjpocntical n dnlation 
tlian a cliantablo ecnimumt^to say iliat tlioro is already 
no dolianolioxy, no cormption, no btibcoy, no pot^nty, 
no blind fnty, and intcrcstcdfiichon among the electors 
in many parts o£ this kmgdom nor is it snrpnsing, or 
at all blomablo, in tliat class of prirato men, irhcn 
they SCO their neighbours aggrandised, and thcmsolTcs 
poor and virtuons, tnfhont tliat ielat or digmiy Trhich 
attends men in lugher stations. 

Bnt admit itirorotmo thnt*tho great mass of the 
electors rroro too vast an objeot for court mdnonco to 
grasp, or extend to, and that in despair they most 
abandon it, ho most bo very ignorant of the state of 
ovoxy popular interest, irho does not know tlint in all^ 
the corporation s, all tho open boroughs— indeed, in^ 
ovety distnct of tho kingdom — ^thore is some loading 
man, some agitator, some urcaltby merchant, or con> 
sidcrable mannfactnxer, some activo attomoy, some 
pi^ar preacher, aomo monoydendor, &c , &c , vrho is 
follorred by tho wholo flock This is the stylo of all 
free conntnes 

-2 — Moltikm in Fabift. 'valet bio^ valot illo Vcbna , 
‘CoiUboi bio fasces dabit cnpictqce cnrulo 

Those spirits, each of vrhich informs and govoms his 
OTO btQo orb, mu nmthor so many, nor so httlo poiror- 
fnl, nor so incormptiblo, but tliata Mmistor may, os ho 
does frequently, find means of gaining tliom, and 
throngh them all tbmr f oUowois. To establish, therefore, 
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a very gonoral influence among electors mil no 
utoro bo fonnd an impracticablo project, than to gam 
an undue influence over members of parliament There- 
fore I am npprolicnsno that ibis bill, tbongli it shifts 
the place of the disorder, docs by no means rolioi o tlie 
Constitution I went, tbrongli almost every contested 
election in the bopuning of this parliament, and acted 
as n manager in vorj many of them by irhich, though 
at a school of pretty severe and nigged discipline, I 
came to have some degree of instnictiou concerning the 
means by which parliainontary interests arc in general 
procured and supported 

Tlicorj, I know, would suppose, that every general 
election is to the Toprcscntativo a day of judgment, in 
which ho appears before his constituents to account for 
the use of the talent with which they entrusted him, 
and of the iniprovcmont ho had made of it for the 
piibbc advantago It would bo so, if every corruptible 
representatn o were to find an enlightened and incornipt- 
ible constituent But tho iiractico and knowledge of 
tho world w ill not suffer us to bo ignorant, that the 
Constitution on pajicr is one thing, and m fact and ex- 
pcrionco is another "Wo must know that tho candidate, 
instead of trusting at his election to the testimony of 
his behaviour in parliament, must bring tho testimony 
of a largo sum of money, the capacity of liberal ov- 
ponso in entertainments, tho power of soning and 
obliging tho rulers of corporations, of winning over 
tho popular leaders of political clubs, associations, and 
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neiglil)OTirlioods It is ten tltonsand times more ncccs* 
saiT to sTioxr himself a mnn of power, than a man of 
mtegnty, in almost all the elections with which I have 
been acqnainted Elections therefore, become a matter 
of hearr expense , and if contests aro freqncnt, to many 
they will become a matter of an expenso totally mmoiis 
which no fortnnes can bear , bnt least of all tho landed 
fortunes, encumbered as they often, indeed as tlvn. 
mostly are, with debts, with portions, with 30intnrea , 
and tied up in the hands of the iwsscssor by the 
limitations of settlement It is a material, it is in my 
opinion a lasting, consideration, in all the questions 
concerning election Lot no ono think the charges of 
election a fnnal matter 

The charge, therefore, of elections onght never to 
be lost Eight of, in a question concerning their fre- 
qnency, becanso the grand object yon seek is inde- 
pendence Independence of mind wiU cycr bo nioro 
or less influenced by independence of fortune, and if 
every three years, the exhansting sluices of entertain- 
ments, dnnkings, open houses, to say nothing of 
bnherv, aro to be penodically drawn np and ronon i d — 
if goremmeut favours for which now, in somo shape 
or other, the whole race of men arc candidates, arc to 
he called for upon eycry occasion, I seo that pni ate 
fortunes will ho washed away, and ca cry, even to tho 
least, trace of independence, home down by the torrent 
I do not senonsly think this Constitution, even to tho 
wrecks of it, could sumve five tnennial elections If 
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them Thcio llw contest Tras only between citi<:on 
andciti/cn, here yon Iiaao the contests of ambitions 
cituons on one side, snpportcd by tbo Crown, to oppose 
to the efforts (let it bo so) of pnvito and nnsnpportcd 
ambition on tho other Tot Borne was dcslrojed bj 
the f rcq[nenc} and cliargc of elections, and the monstrous 
dpciiso of an nnrcmittcd courtship to the people I 
think, therefore, tho independent candidate and elector 
may each bo dcstrojed by it, tho whole bodj of tho 
tummiinit} bo an infinite sufferer, and a ncions 
Mmistrj tho only gainer Gentlemen, I know, feel 
tho -n eight of this argnment, the} agree that this 
wonld bo tho consccjnenco of more frequent elections, 
if things Moro to continuo ns they are But thej think 
tho greatness and frequency of the ovil wonld itself bo 
a remedj for it , that, sitting but for a short time, tho 
mcmbci would not find itwoith while to innko such 
\a6t expenses, while tho foa of their constituents will 
hold them tho more effectually to their duty 
To tins I nnswor, that oxponcnco is fnll against 
them This is no now thing, wo haio had tncnnial 
parliaments, at no period of time wero scats more 
eagerly contested Tho expenses of elections ran 
higher, taking tho state of all charges, than tlioj do now 
Tho oxpeuso of ontertainments was such, that an Act, 
equally S’'! ere and ineffectual, was mode against it, 
cNorj iiionumcnt of tho time boars witness of the 
expense, and most of tho Acts against corruption in 
elections wore then made , all the wntors-talked of it 
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andlameatcd it WiH anj one think that a oonpota- 
tion TciU he contented mth a hoirl o£ punch, or a piece 
of heef the less, hecanse Sections ate ercry three, 
astead of every seren years? ‘Will th^ change their 
nine for ale, hecanse &ey ate to get more ale three 
years hence? Bo not think it. Will thqr make feirer 
demands for the advantages of patronage in &vonrs 
and offices, hecanse their member is hronght more 
•nnder their povrer? We have not only onr own 
historical experience in England upon this subject, 
hot we have the experience co-emsting with ns in Ire. 
land, where, smce thrir Parliament has been shortened, 
the eigpense of elections has been so far from bein^ 
lowered that it has been very near donbled. Pormerly 
they sat for the king's hfe, the ordinary charge of a 
seat in Farhament was then £1,500 They now sit 
eight years, four sesrions it is now £2,500 and up- 
wards The ^int of has also been ex-* 

tremely increased, and all who are acqnamted with the 
tone of that country have no doubt that the spirit is 
still growing, that new candidates will take the field, 
that the confesfs will be more violent, and the expenses 
of deetions larger than ever 
It never can be otherwise A seat in tins House for 
good purposes, for bad purposes, for no purpose at all 
(uEcept tbe mere consideration derived from bemg 
concerned in tbe pnbhc councils) wiU ever be a first- 
rate object of ambition m England. Ambition is no 
exact calculator Avarice itself does not calculate 
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btnctly 'wlien it games One thing is certain, that m 
this political game the great lottery of power is that 
into which men wiU purchase with millions of chances 
agamst them’' In Turkey, whore the place, where the 
fortune, whore the head itself, ore so insecure, that 
scarcely any have died m then heds for ages, so that 
the howstiing is the natural death of Bashaws, yet in 
no country is power and distmction (precarious enough, 
God knows, m all) sought for with such boundless 
ayidity, as if the value of place was enhanced by the 
danger and insecurity of iti^ tenure Nothing will 
ever make a seat in this House not an object of desire 
to numbers by any means or at any charge, but the 
depriving it of all power and all dignity This 
would do it This is the true and only n^rum for 
.that purpose But a House of Oommons without 
power and without digmty, either in itself or its mem- 
bers, IS no House of Commons for the purposes of this 
'Constitution 

But they will be afraid to act ill, if they know that 
the day of their account is always near I wish it 
wore true, but it is not , hero again we have expeiience, 
and experience is against us The distemper of this 
age 18 a poverty of spirit and of genius , it is tnding, 
it IS futile, worse than ignorant, superficially taught, 
with the politics and morals of girls at a boardmg- 
8(diool, rather than of men and statesmen, but it is 
not yet desperately wicked, or so scandalously venal 
as in, former times Did not a triennial parliament 
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givo up tlio national digmty, approve tho Peace of 
Uircclit, and almost giro up oreiytLing olso m talang 
evoiy stop to defeat the Protosiant snccession P Was 
not tlio Constitution sai cd l>y those vrlio liad no election 
at all to go to, the Loids, because the Court applied to 
electors, and by various means carried them fromthoir 
true interests , so that the Tory Ministry hod a ma 3 ority 
•without an application to a single member? ISTovr, as 
to the conduct of the members, it -was then far from 
pure and independent Bribery was infinitely more 
flagrant A predecessor of yours, Mr SpeaW, put 
the question of his own expulsion for bribery Sir 
William Musgrave -was a -wise man, a grave man, an 
independent man, a man of good fortune and good 
family , however, he earned on while m opposition a 
traffic, a shameful traffic mth the Ministry Bishop 
Burnet Lnow of £G,000 which ho had received at one 
payment I believe the payment of sums in hard 
money — ^plain, naked bnboiy — ^is rare amongst us It 
was then far from uncommon 

A tnennial was near ruining, a septennial parlia- 
ment saicd, your Constitution, nor perhaps have you 
ever knoum a more flourishing pciiod for the union of 
national prosperity, dignity, and liberty, than the sixly 
years you have passed under that Constitution of par- 
liament ’ 

The shortness of timp, in which they are to reap the 
profits of iniquity, is for from checking the q.vidity of 
corrupt men , it renders them infimtely more ravenous 
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Tlicy rnsli violontly and precipitately on tlieir object, 
fliov lose all regard to decomm The moments of 
profit are piecious , never are men so vrickcd as during 
a general mortality It was so in the gieat plague at 
Athens^ every symptom of wbicb (and tins its worst 
amongst the lost) is so finely related by a great bis- 
toiiun of antiquity It was so m the plague of 
London in 1665 It appears in soldiers, sailors, &c 
Whoever would contnve to render the life of man 
innck shorter than it is, wonld, I am satisfied, find the 
surest i ceipp for incrci^ing tho wickoduoss of our 
iintuio ' 

Thus, in my opinion, tho shortness of a tnonnial 
sitting would have tlio following ill effects — ^It wonld 
make tho membor more shamelessly and shockingly 
coiiupt, it would increase hisdopondonco on tlioso who 
could best support him at lus election, it would wrack 
and tear to pieces the fortunes of those who stood 
upon their own fortunes and thou private interest, 
it wonld make tho electors infinitely more venal, and 
it would make tho whole body of the people, who are, 
wlicther they have votes or not, concerned in elections, 
moio lawless, more idle, more debauched, it wonld 
nttoily destroy the sobriety, tho industry, theintcgnty, 
the simphcity of all tho people, and undermine, I am 
much afraid, tho deepest and best laid foundations of 
the commonwealth 

Tliose who have spoken and imttoii npon this sub- 
ject without doors, do not so much deny the probable 
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existence of these inconTenicnccs in their measure, ns 
they trust for the prevention to remedies of various 
sorts, which they propose First, a place hill , but if 
this will not do, as they fear it will not, then, they say, 
we will have a rotation, and a certain nnmhoi of you 
shall be rendered incapable of being elected for ton 
jears Then, for the electors, they shall ballot, the 
members of xiarlinmont also shall decide bj ballot, and 
a fifth proxect is the change of the present legal re- 
presentation of the kingdom On all this I shall 
observe, that it will bo very nnsnitablo to your wisdom 
to adopt the project of a bill, to which thoie are 
objections msuperablo by anythmg in the bill itself, 
upon the hope tliat those objections may bo removed 
by subsequent projects , ovory one of which is full of 
difficulties of its own, and which oro all of them very 
essential alterations in tho Constitution This seems 
voiy irregular and unusual If anything should make 
tins a Aoiy doubtful mensnro, what can make it more 
so than that, m tho opimon of its adiocatcs, it would 
aggravate all our old mcomcnionccs in such a manner 
ns to require a total alteration m tho Constitution of 
tho kingdom? If tho remedies are proper m a 
tnonnial, they will not bo less so m septennial elec- 
tions , lot us try them first, see how tho House relishes 

them, see how they will operate in tho nation, and 

then, havmg felt your way, you will bo propaicd 
against these inconveniences 

Tho honourable gentleman secs that I respect the 
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prmciplo Tipon ttIucTi ho goes, as •nroll as his mioniions 
and his abilities Ho will hclioro that I do not diffei 
from him wantonly, and on tnvinl grounds Ho is 
very snro that it was not Ins embracing ono waj 
which dotormined mo to take tho other I have not, 
in newspapers, to dprogato from his fair fame with tho 
nation, prmtod tho &st rudo skotch of his hill with 
iingonorous and inndions comments I haio not, in 
conversations indnstnonsly circulated about tho tomi, 
and talked on tho benches of this House, attributed Ins 
conduct to motives low and unworthy, and ns gronnd- 
' loss as they aro injurious I do not ntfect to bo fright- 
ened with this proposition, as if somo hideous spectre 
had started from holl, Ki'luch was to bo sent back again 
bj ovc^ry form of ^exorcism, and cverj kind of incanja- 
,tion I invoke no Acheron to oicrwhelm him in the 
whirlpools of his muddy gulf I do not tell the re- 
spectable moi or and seconder, by a perversion of their 
sense and ovpicssions, that their proposition halts 
between the xidiculons and tho dnngorons I am not 
ono of those who start up tliice at a tune, and fall 
upon and strike at him with so much oagemess, that 
om daggers hack ono another in Ins sides My hon- 
ourable friend has not brought down a spirited iinp of 
chl^Blry, to win tho first achiovcmcnt and blazon of 
arms on his milk-white shield in a field listed against 
lum, noi brought out tho generous offspiing of lions, 
and said to them, " Hot against that side of the forest, 
beware of that — ^hero is tho jirey whore yon aio to 
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fasten yonr paws , ” and scasonmg Ins unpractised jaws 
with Wood, tell lunij “ This is the milk for which you 
are to thirst hereafter ” Wo furnish at his expense no 
hohday, nor suspend heU that a craft} Kion ma} hare 
rest from his wheel, nor give the common advorsiry, 
if he he a common adversary, reason to say, “ I would 
haie put m my word to oppose, but the eagerness of 
your alhes m your social ivar was such that I could not 
break in upon you ” I hope ho secs and feels, and that 
every member sees and feels along witli him, the 
difierenco between amicable dissent and cnul discord 

HI ■ * * • 




SPEECH ON REFOEM OF REPRESENTA- 
TION IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 

JoNE, 1784 

• O* I 

Mr Speaker, — Wo taro now discovered, at tlio close 
of ibc ciglitccntli contnr;, that tho Consiitntiou of 
England, which for a senes of ages had been tho 
proud distinction of this country, alwajs tho admiia 
tion, and somotimcs tho envy, of tho wise and learned 
in OTory other nation— wo have discovered tlmt this 
boasted Constitution, in tho most boasted part of it, is 
a gross imposition upon tho understanding of man- 
land, an insult to thoir feelings, and acting by con- 
tnvanccs destructive to tho best and most valuable 
interests of tho people Our political architects have 
taken a survey of tho fabric of tho Bntisli Consti- 
tution It 18 singular that they report nothing 
agamst tho Crown, nothing against the Lords , but in 
tho House of Commons everything is unsound , it is 
rmnous in every part It is infested by tho dry rot, 
and ready to tnmblo about our cars without thoir im- 
mediate help Ton know by tho faults they find what 
are thoir ideas of tho alteration As all government 
stands upon opimon, they know that the way utterly to 
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destroy it is to roinoi o tliat opinion, to take awaj all 
rei orcnco, all confidence from it , and then, at the first 
blast of pubbe discontent and popular tumult, it 
tumbles to the giouui 

In considering this question, they who oppose it, 
oppose it on different grounds, one is in the nature of 
a proTions question — ^tliat some alterations maj bo ex- 
pedient, but that this is not the time for making them 
The other is, that no essential alterations are at aU 
wanting, and that ncitlier now, nor at anj time, is it 
prudent or safe to bo meddling with the fundamental 
jinnciples and ancient tried usages of our Constitution 
— ^that our representation is as nearly perfect os the 
necessary imperfection of human affairs and of human 
creatures wiU suffer it to be, and that it is a 6ub3ect of 
prudent and honest use and thankful enjoyment, and 
not of captious criticism and rash experiment 

On the other Side, there are two parties, who pro- 
ceed on two grounds — ^in my opinion, as they state 
them, utterly irreconcilable The one is juridical, the 
other political The one is in the nature of a claim of 
right, on the supposed rights of man as man, this 
party desire the decision of a suit The other ground, 
as far as I can dmno what it directly means, is, that 
the representation is not so politically framed as to 
answer the theory of its institution As to the chum 
of right, the meanest petitioner, the most gross and 
Ignorant, is as good as the best , in some respects his 
claim IS more favourable on account of his ignorance. 
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lus 'weakness lus poTOity and distress only add to Ins 
titles, ho sues in faima pavperis ho ought to ho a 
favourite of the Court But irhen the other ground is 
taken, when tho question is political, when a now Con- 
stitution IS to he made on a sound theory of govern- 
ment, then the presumptuous pndo of didactic 
Ignorance is to ho excluded from tho council in this 
high and arduous matter which often hids defiance to 
the expeneneo of the msest Tho first claims a per- 
somd representation, tho latter rc 3 ccts it •with scorn 
and fervour The language of the fii-st party is plain 
and intelligible , thor who plead an absolute right, 
cannot ho satisfied with anything short of personal re- 
presentation, hccanso all natural rights must ho tho 
rights of individuals as by nature there is no such 
thing os politic or corporate personality, all these ideas 
are mere fictions of law, they are creatures of voluntary 
institution , men as men aro indnidnals, and nothing 
else They, therefore, who reject tho pnnciplo of 
natural and personal representation, aro essentially and 
ctemallv at a arianco with those who claim it As to 
tho first sort of refoiiiiors, it is ridiculous to talk to 
them of the British Constitution upon any or all of its 
bases, for they lay it do-wn, that cicrj man ought to 
govern himself, and that where ho cannot go himself 
ho must send Ins representative , that all other govern- 
ment is usurpation, and is so far from having a claim 
to our obedience, that it is not only our nglit, but oni 
duty, to resist it 2finc tenths of tho reformers argue 
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t* tif — that i«,on nafTiral nplit It is impos'siblp not 

if/ ma^ f fom* rr fl<><:tion on tb« natntf of this claim or 
avojfl a comi)an»on hcltf^^'n tlie ext^'nl of the principle 
anil fin prt ‘^rut object of the flemand If this cltun 
i»f fomicU (I, it IS ch ir to trhat it goes TJio Honsc of 
Coinnioris in that light, nndoiiWedlj is no ropre«enfa- 
tivi of the p(ople as a collection of individuals 
Koliod}' pr» tends it, noboilj can jnstifj such an as* 
w 1‘tion When jon come to examine into fins claim of 
right, founded on the right of polf-govcmmcnt in each 
!itdt\ idtinl, }on find ilir thing demanded infmitclj 
short of the imiiciplo of the demand, "Wlmt' one* 
third onlj of tho legislature, of tlio government no 
Hhiiro at nil ? What sort of trentj of partition is this 
for those nho hnaono inherent right to the avhole? 
Give thorn all thoj ash, and jour grant is still a cheat , 
foi hou comes onlj a third 'to ho their jounger 
(■hildronV fortnno in this setflomont? How came 
tlioj noitlior to have tho choice of kings, or lonls, or 
judges, or gcnomls, or admirals, or bishops, or priests, 
or inniisters, or justices of jiencc? Wlij, what have 
jou to niiKwcr in fnaour of the prior rights of the 
Crou n and pcerngo hut this — our Constitution is a pro* 
sdiptno Constitution, it is a Constitntiou arhoso solo 
nufhorit j is, that it has existed time out of mind It 
IS fioUlcd m Ihcso two portions against ono, logisla- ' 
Inlnelj , and in tho uliolo of tho judicature, tho whole 
of the federal cnpacitj , of tho executive, tho prudential 
and tho itiiniicml admiiustration, m ono alone Hor 
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•were yonr House of Lords and tlio prerogatl^ cs of tho 
Cro'wn settled on any adjndicatiou m favour of natural 
ngliis, for they cotdd never Ije so portioned Tour 
king, your lords, your judges, your juries, grand and 
little, all are presonptivo , and urliat proves it is tlio 
disputes not yet concluded, and never near becoming 
so, ■wbon any of them first onginatcd Prescription is 
the most solid of all titles, not only to property, but, 
•which is to secure that property, to government They 
harmonise •with each other, and giio mutual aid to one 
another It is accompanied •with another ground of 
authority in the constitution of the human mind— -pro- 
sumption It 18 a presumption in favour of any settled 
scheme of govonunent against any untned project, 
that a nation has long osistcd and flourished under it 
It 18 a bettor presumption oven of the choice of a 
nation, far better than any sudden and temporary ar- 
rangement fay actual election Because a nation is not 
an idea only of local e-vtont, and individual momentary 
but it IS an idea of continuity, •which 
extends in time as woU as in numbers and in space 
And this IS a choice not of ono day, or one set of 
people, not a tumultuary and giddy choico , it is a 
deliberate election of ages and of gonciations , it is a 
Constitution madohywhat is ten thousand times bettor 
than choice ^it is made by the peculiar circumstances, 
occasions, tempera, dispositions, and moral, civil, and 
social habitndes of tho people, •which disclose them- 
sell es only m a long space of time It is a vestment 
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wluch accommodates itself to tlio body Nor is pro- 
scription of govommont formed upon blind, unmeaning 
prejudices— for man Is a most nniviso, and a most 
iriso being Tho indii idual is foolish Tlio multitude, 
for the moment, are foolisli, tv bon tlioy act -mtlioiit do 
liberation, but Ibo species is tv iso, aiidTvrlion timo is 
given to it, as a species it almost alTvays acts right 

Tlio reason for tho CroTvn as it is, for tho Lords as 
they aro, is my reason for tho Commons as thoj arc, tho 
electors ss they are Now, if tho CroTm and tho Lords, 
and tho judicatures, aro all proseriptivo, so is tho 
House of Commons of tho vory same origin, and of no 
other Wo and our electors have poivcrs and pnvi-, 
leges both made and circumscribed by prescription ns 
much to tho full as tho other parts , and ns such vro 
have alwajs claimed tlioin, and on no other title Tho 
Houso of Commons is a legislativo bodj corporate bj 
prescription, not made upon any given theory, but 
existing piosonptiToly — ^just lilco tho rest Tins pro- 
scription has made it ossontiallj tv hat it is— an nggrcgr to 
collection of throe parts — ^knights, citizens, buigosscs 
Tho question is, Tvhether this has been always so, since 
tho Houso of Commons has taken its present shape and 
circumstances, and has been an essential oporatno part 
of tho Constitution , which, I take it, it has been for at 
least fiv 0 hundred 3 cars 

This I rcsoh 0 to mj self in tho afErmatn 0 and then 
another question aiisos, whether this Houso stands 
firm upon its ancient foundations, and is not, by time 
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aud accidents, so declined from its perpendicular as to 
ivant tbo hand of tlio wise and experienced arclulocls 
of the day to set it upright again, and to prop and 
Irattrcss it up for duration, — ^vrlietlior it coulinuei 
tmo to tlio principles upontrliich it has hitherto stood, 
— ^whether tins ho de facto the Constitution of the 
House of Commons as it has been since the time th it 
the Honsc of Commons has, without dispute, hceoinc a 
ncccssari and an efficient pact of the British CouslilU' 
tion ® To ask whether a tlimg. which has nlu aj s hceii 
the same, stands to its usnal principle, seems to me to 
he perfectlr absurd, for how do you know the imii- 
ciplcs but from the construction? and if that rcmaius 
the same, the principles remain the same It is true, 
that to say yonr Constitution is what it Ins been, is no 
sufficient defence for those who say it is a bad Constitu- 
tion It IS an answer to those who say tint it is a 
degenerate Constitntion To those who say it is a bad 
ono, I answer. Look to its effects In oil moral macbinor} 
the moral results are its test 
On what grounds do we go to restore our Constitntion 
to what it has hecn at some giien period, or to reform 
and reconstruct it upon principles more conformable 
to a sound theory of goiemmcut® A iirescnptne 
gOTcmmcnt, such os ours, ne% or was the work of anj 
legislator, ncier was made upon nnyforegono theorj 
It seems to me a picposteroiis way of reasoning, and a 
perfect confusion of ideas, to take the theories, which 
learned and speculatno men have made from that 
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povprninont, and then, anpposing it made on those 
Ihoonos, ninch Aioro inado from it, to nccM*.o tJio 
jyoi ornmont ns not oorrospondinp vrith thorn I do not 
■vilify theory and spponlalion — no, hecan«io tJint wonld 
ho to 1 ilif) reason itsolf “ 2 ?ogMo dccipifnr ratio, neque 
dcetpit wiqmm ” Xo, whono\eTlBponknpainstthcor3, 
I mean nlwara ancak, orroneons, fallaeionB, nnfonndod, 
or imperfect theorv, and one of the wai n of disooTcnnp 
that it IS a false thoori i** oomparinpr it -vrith 
praolico This is tho true tonohstono of all thcones 
nhich rofrard man and tho nffnirs of moii Dors it suit 
his nstiiro in general ?— does if suit his nature as 
modified hy his hshif 3 ? 

Tlio more frequently this affair is discussed, the 
stronger tho case appears to tho sonso and tho feelings 
of mankind I have no more donht than I entertain of 
inj cristence, that this aerj thing, irhicli is stated ns 
nhomblo thing, is tho means of tho preservation of onr 
Constitution whilst it lasts of cnnng it of many of 
tho vlisorders winch, attending every epocics of inBtitn- 
tion, would attend tho principle of an exact local 
representation, or a representation on tho principle of 
nninhors If you roicct porsoiinl representation, you 
are pushed upon expedience, and then what thov wish 
ns to do IB, to prefer their spccnlations on that subject 
to tho hnppj experience of this coniitrj of a pprovv ing 
liberty and a growing pirosperitj for five hundred 
years What cv cr respect I linv 0 for their talents, this, 
for ono, I will not do Then what is tho standard of 
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n-nd in every Oonsfatiition m the vrorld- ]\IoTal In- 
equality IS as between places and between classes 
jSow, I ast, wbat advantage do yon find, that tbe places 
winch abound in representation possess over others in 
which it is more scanty, in security for freedom, in 
security for justice, or in any one of those means of 
procuring temporal prospenfy and eternal happiness, 
the ends for winch society was formed? Are the local 
interests of Cornwall and Wiltshire, for instance — ^their 
roads, canals, their prisons, their police — ^better than 
Tortshiro, Warwichshire, or Staffordshire ® Warwick 
has members , is Warwick or Stafford more opulent 
happy, or free, than Newcastle or than Birmingliam ® 
Is Wiltshire the pampered favounto, whilst Yorkshire, 
like the child of the bondwoman, is turned out to the 
desert ? This is like the unhappy persons who bve, if 
thej can be said to live, in the statical chair, who are 
ever feelmg their pulse, and who do not judge of 
health by the aptitude of the body to perform its 
functions, but by their ideas of what ought to be the 
true balance between the several secretions Is a 
committee of Cornwall, &e , thronged, and the others 
deserted® No You have an equal representation, 
because you have men equally interested in the pros- 
perity of the whole, who are involved in the general 
interest and the general sympathy, and perhaps these 
^ places, furnishing a superfluity of public agents and 
administrators (whether, in strictness, they are repre- 
sentatives or not, I do not mean to inquire, but thev 
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nro Rgcnt*? nnd ntInumsfmforN), will stand clearer of 
local interests jiasMons, jirejndicos, and cabals than tlit 
otliers and therefore proven e the balance of the parts 
and with a more general aiew and a more stead}* hand 
than the rest 

In CTorr political proposal wo must not Icaao out of 
tlie cjnestion the jKilitical news and object of the 
proposer , and thete we discoaer, not by what ho says, 
bnl bv the principles he lays down “ I mean,’ saa s he, 
"a moderate and temi«rato reform , ’ that is, “ I mean 
to do as little good ns possible If the Constitution be 
what yon represent it, and there be no danger in ibo 
change, yon do wrong not to inako the reform com- 
mensurate to the abnse ” Fino reformer, indeed * 
generous donor ’ What is the cause of this parsiinonj 
of the liberty which jou dole out to the people* "Wliy 
oil this limitation in gmng bit usings and benefits to 
mankind? Ton admit that tlicre is an extrerao in 
libcrt}, which ma} be infimtch noxious to those who 
are to rccenc it, and winch in the end will Icaio them 
no liberty at all I think so too , <he> know it, and 
they feel it Tlio question is, then, WViw' is the standard 
of that extreme* Wliat that gentleman, and the 
associations, or some parts of their phalanxes, think 
proper Then onr liberties are in their pleasure, it 
depends on their arhitrarj will how far I shall bo free 
I will hare none of that freedom If, therefore, the 
standard of modcraiton be sought for, I will seek for 
it Where ? Not in their fauucs, nor in my own I 
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toU seek for it where I know it is to be found — m the 
Constitution I actually en 3 oy Hero it says to an 
encroaching prerogative — “Tour sceptre has its length , 
you cannot add a hair to your head, or a gem to your 
crown, but what an eternal law has given to it ” Here 
it says to an overweening peerage — "Tour pnde finds 
banks that it cannot overflow,” hero to a tumultuous 
and giddy people — There is a bound to the raging 
of the sea” Our Constitution is like our island, 
which uses and restrains its Bab 3 ect sea, in vain 
the waves roar In that Constitution I know, and ex- 
ultingly I feel, both that 1 am free and that I am not 
free ^ngerously to myself or to others I know that 
no power on earth, acting as I ought to do, can touch 
my life, my liberty, or my property I have that 
inward and dignified consciousness of my own security 
and independence, which constitutes, and is the only 
thing which does constitute, the proud and comfortable 
sentiment of freedom in the human breast I know, 
too, and I bless God for my safe mediocrity, I know 
that if I possessed all the talents of the gentlemen on 
the side of the House I sit, and on the other, 1 can> 
not, by royal favour, or by popular delusion, or by 
oligarchical cabal, elevate myself above a certain very 
limited point, so as to endanger my own fall or the ruin 
of my country I know there is an order that keeps 
things fast in their place , it is made to us, and we are 
made to it Why not ask another wife, other children, 
* another body, another mmdP 
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Tho gront object of most of tbcso reformers is to 
proinro tho destruction of tlio Gonstihition, bj dis- 
gmcing and discrediting ilio House of Commons 
For tbey ilimk — ^prudonth.in mj opinion — ^tliat if tlioj 
can persuade the nation that tbo House of Commons 
IS so constituted as not to scenro tbo public libcrtj , 
not to bsio a projicr connection until tbo pnblic 
interests, so constituted as not, eitbor actually or 
virtually, to bo tbo representative of tbo people, it vnll 
bo easy to prove that a goTcninicnt composed of a 
monareby, an oligarchy cbosen by tbo Crown, and sucb 
a House of Commons, wbntoTcr good can bo in sucb a 
sj stem, can by no mesns be a sj stem of free goTcrnment 

Tlio Constitution of England is iiOTor to bare a 
quietus, it IS to be contmnnlly vilified, attacked, re* 
proacbed, resisted , instosd of being tbo hope and sure 
anchor in all storms, instead of being tbo means of re* 
dress to all gnernac&i, itself is the grand grievance of 
the nation, onr shame instesd of onr glory If the 
only specific plan proposed — ^individual, personal rojirc* 
scntniion — ^is dirocllj rejected by tbo person ulio is 
looked on ns the great support of tins business, then 
the only way of considering it is as a question of cox* 
vcmcncc An bononrablo gentleman prefers the 
individual to tbo present Ho therefore bimsolf 
sees no middle term wlmtsocvor, and tberoforo pro 
fers of wbsl be sees the individual, this is the only 
thing distinct and sensible that lias been advocated 
He has then a scheme, which is tbo indmdiud 
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leprcscniation, lie is not at a loss, not inconsistent — 
ivliicli scliomo tlio otlior right hononrihle gentleman 
loprohates Non-, irhat does tins go to, but to lead 
directly to anarchy? For to discredit the only 
goTomment Trhich ho either possesses or cm project, 
irhat IS this hnt to destroy all government, and this is 
anirchy My right honourable fnend, in supporting 
tins motion, disgricos his friends and justifies his 
cnenues^ in order to blacken the Constitution of his 
country, even of that House of Commons which 
supported him Tliere is a difference between a moral 
or pohtical exposure of a public evil, relative to the 
administration of government, whether in men or 
systems, and a declaration of defects, real or supposed, 
in the fundamental Constitution of your country The 
first may be cured in the individual by the motives of 
religion, virtue, honour, fear, shame, or interest Men 
may bo made to abandon, also, false systems by Oxposmg 
their absurdity or mischievous tendency to their own 
better thoughts, or to the contempt or indignation of 
the 'public , and after all, if they should exist, and 
exist uncorrected, they only disgrace individuals as 
fugitive opinions But it is quite otherwise with the 
frame and Constitution of the State, if that is dis- 
graced, patriotism is destroyed in its very source Ho 
man has evea: wilbngly obeyed, much less was desirous 
of defending with his blood, a mischievous and absurd 
scheme of government Our first, our dearest, most 
cqj^prehensivo relation, our country, is gone 
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It suggests mcluucliolT roflcchons, in consoq[nenco of 
tlio strange course we linvo long hold, that we are now 
no longer quarrelling about the character or about the 
conduct of men, or the tenor of measures , but wo arc 
grown out of humour with tho Enghsh Constitution 
itself , tins IS bccomo tho ob3ect of tho ammosity of 
Englishmen This Constitution in former days used to 
bo the admiration and tho envy of tho world, it was 
tho pattern for politicians, the theme of tho eloquent, 
the meditation of tho philosopher in caory part of the 
world As to Englishmen, it was their pndo, then 
consolation By it they lived, for it they were ready 
to die Its defects, if it had any, wore partly covered 
by partiality, and partly borne by prudence Now oU 
its excellencies aro forgotten, its faults are now forcibly 
dragged mto day, exaggerated by every artifice of 
reproaentation It is despised and rejected of men 
and every donee and invention of mgonmty, or idle- 
ness, sot up in opposition or in preference to it It is 
to this humour, and it is to tho measures growiug ou^ 
of it, that I set myself (I hope not alone) in tho most 
determined opposition Never before did wo at an} 
time in this countiy meet upon tho theory of our frame 
of goveniment, to sit in judgment on the Constitution of 
our country, to call it as a delinquent before us, and to 
accuse it of every defect and cverj nco , to see whether, 
it, an object of our veneration, even our adoration, did^ 
or did not accord with a preconceived scheme in the 
minds of certain gentlemen Cast your eyes on'^bo^ 
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^onnials of Farliamont It is for fear of losing the 
inestimahle treasure -wo ha\e, that I do not venture to 
game it out of my hands for the vam hope of improving 
it I look mth filial lotorcnco on the Constitution of 
my country, and never -will cut it in pieces, and put it 
into the kettlo of anj magician, in order to hoil it, inth 
the puddle of tlieir compounds, into youth and vigour 
On the contrary, I mU dnr o awa} such pretenders , I 
iriU muse its venerable age, and with lenient arts 
extend a parent’s breath 
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fnrr The LivEsrooL Jov^^M. of Commerce, Ftlnarj so% 

The Hilda h'ls just reached the Merse> from Montserrat, 
her enure cargo, consisting of 50,000 gallons of hni^jn|ce, 
being the first arrival of the nerv crop The demand for this 
article is increasing to such an cMcnt that it ma> be of interest 
to the public to know that iSoiOOO gallons were sold ounng 
tuehe months bj the sole consignees, Messrs EvanS, Sons, 
&. Co, Wholesale Chemists, Hanoi er Street, Liierpool 

In reference to criove^ the public loould do well to set 
that '‘Montserrat” Lime-Fruit Juice and Cordials only 
are supplud, and that the Trade Mark ts on the 
capsule as wtll as lahtl of each bottle 4, 
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X^irniiAitY XoTns jyj) Kews. 


Mr LtjCTi’s bnllnnt Dixsr or the GiuVdstone 
PA itLi^iENT (12ls) has jnst been j'^ned It embraces 
ibo period from ISSO to 18S5, and js ji most fascmaiing 
reeonl of the Parlinmentuy hfo of the penod 

Prop H G StPEPv*'? long-expected "Work, Tup 
rnrsn-TTATpr Fisnrs of Ernorr (21s), has at length 
made its appeanneo If contains a Insfoir of the Genera, 
Species, Stnietnro, Habits, and Distribution of this im- 
jmrlsnt group of the annual kingdom, and is very fnlly 
ilhistratett 

Sb vkj sw areajt Scri.ES akd Cbaracters, illns- 
tratne of thirty PHj'S of Shakespeare (Ilsl, has 311st 
been issncd by Messrs Cassell A Co There arc thirtj 
steel plates and ton ivood pMgn\nng8 after drawings by 
Jlr I'rnnk Dickscc and other eminent Artists 

The Eov T TnoNMOETii Shore, M A , Olmplam 
in Ordinary to Iho Queen 1ms undertaken to edit for 
Messrs Cassell A Co a senes of helpful roaiinals on the 
Belipons Difilcnlties of the dnj The foUomng volumes 
of this Bcnes arc 3Ust ready — Orpatiok, by tbo Lortl 
Bishop of Carlisle, Tiir Dimriti of our Lord, hi 
the Iiord Bishop of Derry, Praeer. by the Bev T 
Tcignmonlb Shore M A , mid other volumes are in actno 
propnration The books are issued at Is esch 

THE Eari, of Spebobae Ills 311st published, tlirougli 
Messrs Ossscll A Co.Tiir Endow iti ms A^D Estab- 
DisnaiENT OP Tirr Church op Enolaitd (2)rico 6d ), 
being an address rcccnflj delis cred at Blnckmoor 

The Ersp Art LiBRAR'i, edited by Mr Jolui 0 L 
Sparkes, Pnncipal of tlio National Art Training School, 
South Kcusington Museum, has been ennehed by the 
addition of the following volumes — A Short Histore 
OP Tatestre, bj Eugliio Muutr, translated b} Miss L 
J Davis A Manual of Grefk ARCuA:oLOGr, by 
Maximo Oollignon, translated by Dr J H Wnght 
The Education or thp Artist bj Enicst Ohesneau, 
trn^lnted by Olnia Bell Each Work is xiuWished at 5s , 
and tlio two former aro fullj illustrated 
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Hb. Gjuiostoxb, in eommonding Hr Switt Mnc> 
2fcill*s Iwsn Pabuampbt, enggostpd that the anthor 
elionld (Kttabhah anmmanl} fho way in which matcnal 
injnrios were inflicted on Ireland thronj'h romniorrmi or 
anti*coinmcrciaI arnincrniciifa. Messrs Cnssell L Com* 
ranyharo jttst issued Ekcmsh I^TBBFEBK^cp with 
Iiursir IsnvsTRiBS (ls.t. tn accordance with this sag* 
gestlon. 

Tir& Maror ot S(ra(ford*on>A\on writes to the pb 
lishcra in rcicrencc to ihofae*siRii)o of Shalccspoaro’s Will, 
appearing in Part 1 of Casstu/s Ij ujstbatbo Shake* 
8PBAKE —“Tito copy of Sh-ilccspcare's Will which jon 
hare eont mo is of preni interest, and permit me to say 
an excellent rcnradnction of the last Will and Tcslamcnt 
of onr Immortal ^rd ** 

Mb. Bicbabd tTBPrsBiss* recent work. Afteb 
LovooK; OB, Wiu> JBxobasd. has been prodneed in a 
cheap form at Ss ^ , which will enable a largo circlo 
of readers to penue this exceedingly elcier rolnmcs. 

Vebt opportnnely comes tho completion of Casscll's 
P oPHiAit Gabdemko, edited by Mr D T Fwli, 
which is now issued in 4 rolnmcs at Ss, each cnibrticing 
a eydopsdia of practical information on Gardening in its 
tnfiotts brandies and aspects, by the highest authontlc^ 

Ahatsub Photographers trill soon bo in full work, 
and as flic pt«timo is increasing m popnlantj, a rcry 
exfcnsire demand mar bo c^cted for tho now odifioti 
of Mr. T, 0 Hepworth’s PnoTOOBAruv fob Ama- 
TEHBS, of which a new and revised edition has jnst 
been issned at Is ; or in cloth. Is 6d 

“ Wb hato no hesitation in prononneing Messrs 
Cisscirs CiTXEEK BeaPEB.*’ remarked tiio Journal of 
Edncaiton^ “tho most important contribntiou to the 
hterafiiro of clemonfaty odneation that Im appared in 
the last docado” Of this Work (which contains a pro- 
fsce by the late St Hon W E lorstcr, M P 1 a Second 
Edition has already been cJled for Price Is Gd 

A Co py of itam Cmscu & Ookmst’o rrcmtlr potilUbal COM 
TLETE CATAlCIOUE wm be Mat i>ost tm on application UtW*»au.u 
a CWowcT, United. tiiBetleSsimsi^.lndeatoniU lionaoti. 
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■X'v • King SoiomoVs MJne<. " 


Mu S/c./,i/'r s.x\\ 'tlic xnto' 'ofMr llifOt’t *xU«ful 
Murv * Kinr *>o1omon s Mxof * n not tlm* r*clii*i\rtj to itc 
tiio'ij h Jli‘-3r nii; j n n ib* tom tM;«* U ins; < nr cf il mtiNt txciutt,’ 
jf Ui kin't t \tr j>uliliiib''d in i intKV*Ti linj'i r rfi'L •njv'rior 
to tbi »K>.t of IhIm Venn t in*! s cvrn Hr-m in 'tetiiU- s 

• K iJ j-i'ili ’ Mbicb He Mioubt | tcviousl) Uvr p’irrs! sil tbc In vl « f 
iIiU iltjxirtnient of liirnn nrt. Mr IMpv,nri» itt finilinr 

SobiiiKm li Mlnr< In <>otUhr*n \lnea nml ilc erib'm* ibr m irn-S 
\sbitb {ifoUv'cd tlirm, ‘oK loo*" *iib ntc ibonrh Milijir slil! 
i ins nul moio' thM ii sUonRcr th m ii« ij i.- mon • 

1 be liJ-f) ,fum ^11 <, —• • Kinj; ''oln tion ^ Mitisn one of the 
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niMi ptoiL to In. the Iwit " 
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